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Articles 


France and Algeria 


By Jean Battersby 
The Colonial Decline 


The nineteen fifties will stand in French history—if for no more 
tragic reason—as the decade of France’s colonial downfall. In ten years 
the vast French empire has dwindled to less than half its size in the most 
violent and unhappy circumstances. The adventure has been in every 
case the same, with the colonies high on the tide of history, and France 
an anarchronistic and unbending Canute. 


Frenchmen prefer to think of French Colonial expansion as the gift 
of a glorious culture to less fortunate races. Humanitarianism is, how- 
ever, rarely the principal motive of colonization, and the history of the 
French empire reveals a more familiar pattern—the use of colonies as 
sources of raw materials and cheap labour, and as markets for industrial 
products from the motherland. Primary emphasis has been on the pro- 
tection and extension of colonial interests, with the well-being of the 
local inhabitants of secondary importance. Material benefits undoubtedly 
did come to the colonies with modern communications, transport, cities, 
education and welfare programmes. But in most cases these benefits 
created more problems than they solved for the native races. In such 
underdeveloped regions the balance of nature had been maintained, at 
however low a level. This balance was upset by even the most limited 
of developmental programmes. French medical science had a revolution- 
ary effect upon the birth rate, but the development of the country always 
lagged behind the increase in population. If man is given the gift of life, 
but deprived of livelihood, if he is made aware of his condition by a 
minimum of education, and if steps are not taken to improve his situa- 
tion in relation to that of other men, then trouble is bound to come. 
And come it did, in Madagascar, Indo-China, Tunisia, Morocco and 
Algeria. 


The trouble partly stems from the French tradition of setting abstract 
principles down in statute law. In the first flush of post-war good-will, 
France, grateful to a loyal empire, wrote into the preamble of her Fourth 
Republic Constitution the following phrases: 


“Any man persecuted for his actions on behalf of liberty has the right 
of refuge in the territories of the Republic. 


“Every human being, without distinction of race, religion or belief, pos- 
sesses inalienable and sacred rights. 
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“France forms with her overseas peoples a union founded on the equality 
of rights and duties, without distinction of race or religion. 


“Faithful to her traditional mission, France intends to lead the people in 
her charge to the freedom of self administration and democratic control of 
their own affairs. Avoiding any colonial rule based on arbitrary control, she 
guarantees to all equal access to public functions and the individual or collective 
exercise of the rights and liberties proclaimed or confirmed above.”* 


In Article 80 of the Constitution she went so far as to confer on 
all colonial subjects the rights of citizens of France, although this was 
qualified by the statement that “special laws shall define the conditions 
under which they exercise their rights of citizenship.”* 

These pledges did not go unnoticed in the colonies, which had been 
stirred to national consciousness by the war. The defeat of France in 
1940 had profoundly shaken them, and they were fully aware of the 
role they had played in the struggle for victory. They expected France 
to redeem her pledges, and when it became clear that postwar colonial 
history was settling rapidly back into pre-war grooves, nationalist voices 
began to speak out, and leaders to emerge. These leaders were all French 
educated men, mostly from the middle or upper classes, moderate nation- 
alists whose goal was independence in close co-operation with France. 
They had to deal with two separate groups of Frenchmen—the politicians 
in Paris, and the French settlers. The latter, who stood to lose personally, 
were solidly opposed to independence, and soon formed an influential 
and wealthy pressure group, working on public opinion and_ political 
parties to gain their ends. The deputies in the National Assembly were 
already the victims of another section of the Constitution, which, by 
allowing extreme political liberty without disciplinary safeguards, had 
reduced government enterprise to the lowest common denominator of a 
precarious coalition. No government was strong enough to impose 
political principles if they interfered with the practical interests of a 
coalition party or one of the powerful parliamentary lobbies. The nation- 
alist leaders found their claims rejected—none too delicately—by Paris. 


The next move was usually a show of armed force by the French— 
of an arrogant and violent nature. In 1946, a month after Ho Chi Minh 
went to Paris to try and negotiate a settlement for Indo-China, General 
d’Argenlieu authorized the French shelling of Haiphong, in which 6000 
Vietnamese were killed. A month later the war broke out. France’s 
refusal to meet Tunisian claims in 1950 was followed by the installation 
of a new resident general who arrested the Prime Minister and Habib 
Bourguiba and deported them to France, ordered out the Foreign Legion 
to quell public protest in its own particular manner, and arrested several 
thousand Tunisians. In Morocco the Sultan’s first moves for independence 
were answered by General Juin, who called the Berbers out and made the 


* Constitution of the Fourth Republic of France. Préambule. 
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Sultan a virtual prisoner. And in Algeria, the French army moved swiftly 
in 1955 to put down the first nationalist uprisings. 

Repression is no answer to nationalism. In the French empire, all 
it achieved was to harden the public desire for independence and to en- 
courage a more extreme element in the nationalist movements. Terrorism 
and counter terrorism swelled in a mounting wave of bloodshed and 
horror. The most effective counter-terrorism was organized by French 
colonial settlers who formed societies dedicated to liquidating the enemies 
of France. The Red Hand (“Red with the blood of France”) in Tunisia 
murdered in 1952 the powerful moderate leader of the Tunisian Trades 
Union movement, Ferhat Hashed. A similar group in Morocco in 1955 
shot Jean Lemaigre-Dubrevil, one of the few enlightened wealthy French 
settlers who made his influence felt through his own chain of papers. 
The Arabs retaliated with a series of brutal and revolting massacres which 
were in turn the cause of Army reprisals. The pressures thus artificially 
created forced the pace and direction of independence movements far 
beyond original intentions. Leaders who started with a desire for long 
term negotiated independence, were suddenly faced with the fait accompli 
in its most embarrassing form—independence wrested from an antagon- 
istic motherland in an atmosphere of mutual animosity. Only the fanatical 
rebels could welcome freedom at any price. Bourguiba and Mahommed 
V, who were given in two years the prize they would have been prepared 
to acquire more slowly, were left with countries poised on the brink of 
economic disaster and little hope of a friendly partnership with France. 

The most extraordinary feature of the ten years’ drama has been 
France’s attitude. With one brief exception—the Mendés-France govern- 
ment of 1954—France has stood by a nineteenth century conservative 
colonial viewpoint, maintaining her moral and legal rights to the colonies. 
Although she is now embroiled in the fourth of these colonial wars she has 
learned nothing from the other three lessons. On the contrary, official and 
public intransigence has developed to give wide national support for 
policies which seem likely to precipitate precisely those eventualities they 
seek to avoid. 


*% * * * * 


Algeria 


For more than a century French Algeria has followed the traditional 
colonial pattern. The wide disparity of economic, social and _ political 
privileges enjoyed by the European and native populations is illustrated 
by the following facts, based on official French Government figures for 
1957... One-twentieth of the land is used for agriculture. Three quarters 
of this is owned by Europeans. European holdings average 108 hectares, 
of which 62 are productive. Muslim holdings average 14 hectares, of 


1. Notions Essentielles sur l'Algerie. 1957, Offices of the Algerian Governor-General. 
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which five are productive. There is great unemployment, and the lowest 
grade of agricultural labourer receives about £20 per annum. The great 
degree of unemployment is, ironically, the result of French medical aid 
which has brought a population increase of almost 300,000 per annum. 
Even recent industrial development cannot keep pace with it. French 
citizenship is little more than a nominal status for many Algerians. 
Only a quarter of the population receives any of the social service benefits 
to which Metropolitan French citizens are entitled. Only 300,000 Muslim 
children receive primary education and 7,500 secondary education. In 
1956 there were less than 500 Muslim students at the University of 
Algiers. 

Even before they were completely deprived of political representation 
in 1956, the balance of political influence was very much against the 
Muslim population. Of the two Houses of Assembly, one was elected by 
500,000 European settlers and the 70,000 Muslims who enjoy first class 
citizen status. The other, with the same number of members (who had to 
be approved by the French authorities) was elected by the remaining 
Muslim population. 

The Algerian war dates from the end of 1954. In that year North 
African nationalist ambitions were given new impetus by the dramatic 
end of the Indo-China war. In Morocco, fanaticism let loose by the French 
deposition of the Sultan was bringing the country to near anarchy, and 
the nationalists nearer to their goal. To the east, the first definite moves 
to honour French promises of Tunisian independence were made by 
Pierre Mendés-France in August. And in November, the Algerian 
nationalist uprising began. It was not at first taken very seriously in 
France. Monsieur Jacques Soustelle, appointed as Governor-General by 
Mendés-France because of his tolerant, enlightened views, went to Algiers 
to find a liberal solution. But a hostile reception by the settlers convinced 
him that there, at any rate, the nationalist movement was taken very 
seriously indeed. Within a few months his optimistic plans for federa- 
tion gave way to a strong determination to see Algeria completely in- 
tegrated—on certain terms—with Metropolitan France. 

The 1956 Elections brought the Socialists to power, on a unity ticket 
with the Mendes radicals for a liberal policy in North Africa. In Feb- 
ruary Monsieur Guy Mollet flew to Algiers with his new Governor- 
General, Lacoste, to see for himself. He had been impressed by the 
report of a parliamentary committee giving irrefutable proof of the de- 
plorable differences between the living conditions of European and native 
races. “The natives”, it had stated, “are like so many shadows moving 
against the background of European prosperity and artificial serenity.” 

The same treatment from the French settlers in Algiers sent Mollet 
back to Paris two days later, a converted thinker. “I came, I saw, I under- 


2. Report of Parliamentary Commission for Algeria, 1.7.55. 
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stood,” he told parliament, and from then on, with Monsieur Lacoste, he 
pursued a policy of repression, using the might of the French army. The 
government was granted plenary powers, and within a few weeks almost 
half a million soldiers were in Algeria to combat a rebel force officially 
estimated at 25,000. France laid down the principle of cease fire as the 
prerequisite to any negotiation. The Algerian House of Assembly was 
dissolved press censorship was imposed; and in May, the executive of the 
U.G.T.A. (the Algerian trade union recently affiliated with the I.C.F.T.U.) 
was arrested. Internment camps were set up to cope with the numbers 
of people arrested. 

Nationalist defiance broke out in a reign of terror in the country and 
in Algiers, designed to disrupt normal daily life. French army successes 
were followed by dreadful F.L.N. (Front de Libération National) _re- 
prisals, orgies of rape, mutilation and murder, especially in the outlying 
districts. The Nationalist movement sought help and support from its 
newly liberated neighbours in Tunisia and Morocco and from Cairo, and 
pursued its policy of guerrilla warfare, holding down a chaffing French 
army hamstrung by an official policy of ‘pacification’. Any Muslims sym- 
pathetic to France weré kept silent by fear of brutal punishment by the 
nationalist army. 

Tunisia and Morocco, on the borders, watched with sympathetic but 
anxious eyes. Their own relations with France, and consequently their 
national prosperity depended on the solution of this war. In an attempt 
to mediate, they arranged a conference in October, 1956, with the moderate 
Algerian leaders, hoping to present a united case to France. But France’s 
answer was to kidnap and imprison the Algerian leaders, an insult which 
aroused bitter hostility in North Africa. After the failure of Suez, General 
Massu and his paratroops came back to Algiers and again set to work to 
break the F.L.N. In the Kasbah and elsewhere, their methods were 
effective, and it was later admitted officially that torture was one of their 
reasons for success. 

For many months there has been a deadlock in Algeria. France has 
remained adamant on the cease-fire. The Algerians, who in the early stages 
would have accepted less than immediate total independence, now insist 
on it, and have set about arousing as much international sympathy as 
possible. France continues to claim that it is a purely domestic affair. 
But on a background of continued violence, events have moved swiftly 
towards internationalization. The U.N. response to Tunisian and 
Moroccan offers of intervention was favourable. But from the French 
point of view, Tunisia is virtually an active enemy in the war, and the 
bombing of the Tunisan border village of Sakiet in February was the 
result. International attention since then has been urgently focused on 
France and Algeria. Algeria, anxious to encourage it, has sought support 
through the other nations of Africa, at the recent Accra and Tangiers 
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Conferences. France, persistently ignoring it, has now sacrificed her 
democratic principles in a crisis which contains the risk of a far more 
grave form of internationalization. 


Algerian Views 


Nationalist thought in Algeria, as everywhere in French North 
Africa, has both moderate and extreme voices. They are unanimous on 
their right to independence, but divided on the means and conditions 
of achieving it. Moderate leaders—such as Messali Hadj and Ferhat Abbas, 
a former deputy in the National Assembly, were originally concerned to 
improve social conditions, to remove racial discrimination, and to gain 
more autonomy for the Algerian people. They spoke through the limited 
parliamentary and trades union means available to them, and through the 
independent press. They wanted more equitable distribution of fortune, 
and more enlightened direction of industrialization and investment, but, 
recognizing the importance of France to Algerian prosperity, they thought 
in terms of co-operative development. The extremists did not share this 
view. The F.L.M. was to some extent a secondary product of the war, 
provoked to fanaticism, anarchy and revolt by French resistance to its 
original demands. The aim of its militant members was to get rid of 
a hated colonial rule as fast and as ruthlessly as possible, and to this 
end they fought the French and their own moderate compatriots with 
equal bitterness. Some looked for support to the Arab nationalists in 
Cairo, while Communist elements looked still further East, prepared, if 
necessary, to offer in return for help the bait of the Saharan treasures. 

Time and French policy have reconciled to a considerable extent the 
two factions. When French authorities arrested many moderate leaders, 
and deprived the rest of any public medium of expression, moderate 
opinion, bitter about broken French promises and some particularly out- 
rageous incidents, was driven into the arms of the extremists. Now, even 
men like Ferhat Abbas regard independence as the sine qua non for further 
negotiations with France. The F.L.N. has gradually absorbed the moder- 
ates into its membership, but they in turn have modified its policies and 
have succeeded in keeping open the door for a political solution to the 
Algerian problem, in itself no small achievement. Meanwhile oil trains 
coming up from the Sahara continue to be blown up; terrorist activities 
have spread to Paris; and the French army in Algeria is kept constantly 
on edge by surprise attacks. 


French Views 


The right wing French policy shared by the French settlers, is gne 
of colonial conservatism based on false premises and supported by emo- 
tional propaganda. For four years the French public has been warned of 
the “disastrous consequences”, and the “national humiliation” of a defeat 
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in Algeria, and deafened by the slogan “L’Algérie francaise” until it has 
ceased to question its meaning. The Frenchman’s dislike of international 
interference, his reluctance to release his hold on property, and his pride 
in a far-flung empire have made him ready to respond. 


This right wing point of view (which extends as far left as the 
Socialist party) was expounded by Monsieur Jacques Soustelle in a lecture 
in 1957.5 This was his argument: In 1830 France took charge of a large 
disunited area of North Africa, and created a new nation. What Algeria 
is, she owes to France, and to the settlers who have invested their lives and 
fortunes in her future and who have an unquestionable right to stay there. 
They are not rich exploiters, but a solid bourgeoisie of small citizens. 
Algerians are French citizens, and Algeria only survives because 400,000 
Algerians go to France each year to work in factories and send money 
home. There are problems—the rapid population growth and slow indus- 
trial development; the tragedy of minds divided during the national 
evolution and a prey to foreign propaganda. But nothing can be solved 
while the war continues. Plans for some degree of self-government, plans 
for development of the vast mineral resources, are all being sabotaged by 
the rebels. We must have a cease fire first. France cannot hand over con- 
trol to a group of common criminals who represent a small minority of 
the nation, and whose real loyalties lie elsewhere, with the Cairo Arabs 
and Russia who have subsidized their war effort. “The whole crux of the: 
plot,” said M. Soustelle, “is in Cairo, and its details have been organized 
by the General Staff of the Egyptian Army.” Russia, he said, was vitally 
interested in Algeria because of its strategic value in the Mediterranean. 
France must stay with Algeria for their mutual prosperity. France needs 
the Saharan oil and control of West Africa. Algeria needs France for 
economic survival and to prevent a worse civil strike which would break 
out between local population groups. Monsieur Soustelle concluded by 
saying: “From the human point of view, France has no right to dissociate 
herself from Algeria.” He and his supporters favour integration, in one 
form or another, as the Algerian solution. 


This argument raises many points: 


1. Does the fact that Algeria lacked a national entity when the French 
army invaded in 1830 make France’s case legally or morally stronger? 


2. Algerians enjoy a very limited form of citizenship. They are only able 
to go to France to work because of the French labour shortage. 


3. The bogey of foreign intervention is very good propaganda material. 
Very often the United States is the villain of the piece, for, to a wide 
section of the French public, anti-Americanism is as great a draw card 
as anti-Russian feeling. The idea of sabotage is constantly raised, 
especially to explain France’s failure to conclude the war. The com- 


3. The World Today, August, 1957. 
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munist party is a convenient scapegoat, and anti-Arab sentiments are 
easily roused. 


4. The question of oil is a vital one. France has discovered and developed 
with foreign aid a vast deposit of oil, which by 1960 will produce 
annually 10 million tons of oil in the Sahara.‘ To this end France 
will invest £1,000 million in the next four years. This is equal to one 
quarter of the entire Middle East production, and in view of the un- 
certain trend of Middle East development, is of vital interest to France, 
especially as a great proportion of her trade deficit is due to oil pur- 
chases. As Monsieur Soustelle put it, France does indeed need this oil. 
He, at least, does not question her right to it. 


5. As for integration, Soustelle’s emotional cry of “10 million Frenchmen” 
does not bear examination. Algeria is already in theory at any rate, 
an integral part of France. It was the blatant discrepancy between 
the Algerian Statute of 1947 and the real situation of Algeria which 
fomented the nationalist outburst in the first place. In any case it is 
most doubtful if integration is a practicable solution. France might 
not welcome the logical consequences of complete integration of 
9 million Moslems into her society of 50 million Europeans. The 
problems would be immense. But the local consequences of fully 
integrating 9 million Moslems with 1} million Europeans are unthink- 
able. Complete equality—political, economic and _ social—of all 
Algerian citizens would ultimately swing the balance of control away 
from the right wing European clique who use integration as their 
watchword, and whose interests would no more be served by this 
interpretation of the word than by granting Algeria independence. 
Their definition of integration must be very different from that of 
idealists swayed by the sentimental appeal of catchy phrases. Nationalist 
leaders know this only too well. The F.L.M., Tunisia and Morocco, 
who regard the principle of integration as retrogressive, have no doubts 
as to the probable nature of its application by the settlers. 


A different view is held by many Frenchmen, not all of whom are 
on the left wing. Some are the leading French exponents of liberal colon- 
ialism; some are former conservative thinkers who have been willing to 
learn from experience or who have bowed to the inevitable. Their views 
are based on the assumption that since the twentieth century is the era 
of anti-colonialism, it is flying in the face of history to try and resist this 
movement. They believe that the most humanitarian and the most prac- 
tical approach is to go along with nationalism, and by anticipating, control 
and influence its realisation. This policy gives the double advantage of 
extracting the maximum material benefit from the situation while retain- 
ing the moral initiative. By conceding to Arab nationalist demands, and 


4. Budget speech of Minister for Sahara, March 14th, 1957. 
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incidentally doing no more than honour statutes drawn up in 1947, France 
is, in their opinion, more likely to remain in North Africa and influence 
future developments there. Broken promises and fierce repression are 
likely to fan a fanaticism which will ultimately remove her altogether as 
was:shown in the lamentable denouements in Tunisia, Morocco and 
Indo-China. 

This line has been taken consistently by the independent press, in- 
cluding Le Monde, by leading left-wing journalists like Jacques Bourdet, 
by some Roman Catholic thinkers (notably, in recent years, Francois 
Mauriac), and by politicians as far apart as Pierre Mendés-France, the 
left-wing Radical leader, and the respected Gaullist Vice-President of the 
Council of the Republic, Monsieur Michelet. With a wide range of varia- 
tions, their general ambition is some form of federation for France and 
her African possessions. Their greatest common problem is that of the 
French settlers. 

More extreme views are held by the Communist party, who, in 
theory at any rate, are the champions of complete independence for 
Algeria, and by a group of leading economists including Raymond Aron. 
They believe that the Algerian war can’t be won by force. It costs France 
£2 million a day, and the permanent diversion of half a million of her 
most virile manpower. As well as this she spends at least £100 million 
a year on purely developmental projects in Algeria. Her economic and 
financial prosperity is crippled by this constant war effort and she is 
dependent on overseas subsidies for survival. France, they say, cannot 
afford to sacrifice 50 million citizens to the interests of 14 million French- 
men in Algeria. She ought to cut her losses, leave Algeria, and repatriate 
or recompense the settlers with the money she is at present spending on 
the war. 


Reactions in North Africa 


The principal effect of the Algerian war on North Africa has been 
to unite the Western Arab Nations in a common struggle against France. 
Over recent months Tunisia, Morocco and Algeria have accommodated 
their not inconsiderable differences and formed a werking partnership 
in the cause of North African independence. A solution for Algeria is 
urgently wanted in Tunisia and Morocco where the early problems of 
independent nationhood have been aggravated beyond measure by the 
war. The affinities which bind them to Algeria have cost them badly 
needed French capital, technical aid, and goodwill—a loss which other 
Western nations out of deference to France, have not made good. President 
Bourguiba and Mohammed V are moderate nationalists who for years 
have trod uneasily between Western arrogance and pro-Cairo extremism 
of many of their countrymen. Both have remained convinced of the 
need to be independent of Cairo and friendly to the West, and have 
tried to temper the more extreme demands of Algerian nationalism. 
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But both Tunisia and Morocco have stiffened considerably in their 
attitude to France, especially since the 1955 kidnapping and the Sakiet 
raid. The recent conferences at Accra and Tangiers show them determined 
to take a stronger stand, especially in seeking world support. The resolu- 
tions of the F.L.N., Neo Destour and Istiqlal parties at the Tangiers Con- 
ference of April 27th contain these points: 

The undeniable right of Algeria to independence. 

Total support for Algeria by Tunisia and Morocco. 

Recognition of F.L.N. as the official mouthpiece of Algerian national- 

ism, and a recommendation to form an F.L.N. government in exile. 

An appeal to the West and N.A.T.O. not to give France further aid 

for the colonial war. 

A demand for withdrawal of foreign troops from their territories. 

A plan for the unification of the Maghreb. (Arab nations west of 

Egypt). 

This last point is extremely important. It is the first North African 
attempt to present a political framework for a united West Arab feder- 
ation. It lays plans for a temporary Maghreb Consultative Assembly 
drawn from the National Assemblies of the three countries, and forbids 


unilateral decisions for questions of defence and external relations until 
federal institutions are set up. This ideal has yet to stand the strain 
of implementation. But it is a significant attempt to seize the moral 
initiative in the Algerian dilemma. By adding political unity to the 
other factors which unite these countries, it offers a North African 
response to the one plan which might still solve relations between 
France and North Africa, namely some kind of confederation. 


Reactions in France 


The Algerian war has had a disastrous and profound effect on French 
national life. It has crippled France financially at a time when her 
economy was just beginning to flourish. It has laid bare the inherent 
weakness of the French political system, and created ‘moral and social 
dilemmas in private and public life. Each reaction in France has had a 
corresponding effect on Algeria, and in the mutual aggravation men have 
become increasingly the victims of their policies. And artificial issues— 
especially emotional ones—generated by time and mutual defiance, have 
grown to such magnitude that the original issues of the conflict have 
virtually ceased to be relevant to its solution. 

Victim number one of the Algerian war has unquestionably been 
French parliamentary democracy. A problem of such magnitude has 
shown up as never before the fundamental dangers of the French idea 
of liberty. The 1946 Constitution was designed expressly to avert the risk 
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of despotism by granting the maximum political freedom to French 
citizens and the maximum political powers to the legislature at the 
expense of the executive. The National Assembly housed a multi-party 
system without the disciplines to resolve party differences. The house 
divided into six roughly equal groups—Communist, Socialist, Radical, 
M.R.P., Conservative and Extreme Right Wing. Both Left and Right 
wings were divided internally to govern. So the Fourth Republic has been 
ruled by a series of centre party coalitions, unable to govern except on 
a minimum. of common policy, and unable to implement long term policies. 


The effect was to paralyse government leadership and reduce political 
responsibility to a cynical power game. Party platforms were sacrificed 
to coalition demands by shaky governments unwilling to risk defeat. 
Monsieur Queuille, the premier whose self-confessed art of government 
was to wait until problems were no longer relevant, spoke for almost all 
his colleagues in the Fourth Republic. Controversial problems were 
shelved until they became so explosive that the drastic action needed to 
solve them contained the risk of new disasters. 

Algeria suffered from this situation as much as she aggravated it. 
The ideals and policies of individual enlightened leaders were never able 
to survive pressure from the lobbies and coalitions which kept them in 
power. Soustelle and Mollet are cases in point. Promises made by one 
government and repudiated by its successor built up a legacy of bad faith. 
And the slack administration which resulted from weak ministerial 


control made Algeria the victim of those who were prepared to usurp 
autonomy. 


In the circumstances, the integrity of French national leadership 
withered, as is strikingly illustrated by the increasing bankruptcy of the 
political parties, and especially the Left Wing. The Communist Party, 
although dedicated in theory to anti-colonialism, has been following more 
often than not the Moscow line, which sees French presence in Algeria 
as the better alternative to an American take-over. In the present attack 
by the Army on the Fourth Republic, its leaders have been scoring off 
the impotent centre parties, fairly sure that the Party would not be 
asked to take over when they had failed. Although the Communist Party 
has observed the outward forms of protest, there has so far been no great 
rally to the defence of the Republic. In the case of the Communist Party, 


this is understandable, for the interests of Moscow do not necessarily coin- 
cide with those of France. 


But in the case of the socialist party there is no such excuse. This 
group is perhaps more responsible than any other for the tragedy. On 
the day when Guy Mollet, with his casting parliamentary vote, bowed to 
the wishes of the French settlers in Algiers, he defined the direction and 
tone of the Algerian war in terms so opposed to traditional socialist prin- 
ciples, that they led inevitably to the triumph of right wing interests. 
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Socialist decadence showed again at its clearest after the bombing of 
Sakiet (at a time when a socialist was minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
another socialist, Lacoste, was resident minister in Algeria). The socialist 
party voted with the motion of the Socialist International condemning the 
French action, but in the National Assembly it voted to support the 
government because it needed Right Wing concessions in an approaching 
by-election. And in the recent vote to bring General de Gaulle to power, 
the split socialist vote has revealed how ready many of its members are to 
accept any respectable means of abdicating responsibility in this greatest 
crisis of the Fourth Republic. 

A second victim of the Algerian problem has been the moral in- 
tegrity of France in general, which has closely reflected the mood of the 
national assembly. 


Only once in the post-war period has public opinion responded to a 
leader prepared to face the realities of France’s situation and built national 
recovery on sound bases. This was in 1954, when Pierre Mendés-France, 
perhaps the only great statesman in the Fourth Republic, and certainly 
the greatest patriot, was called to power to solve in seven months an appal- 
ling agglomeration of government prevarication. He had to wind up the 
Indo-China disaster, tackle the problem of E.D.C., take urgent measures 
to prevent a Tunisian tragedy, and face great internal economic problems. 
He did all this with dynamic courage, determined not to compromise the 
principles for which he had a governing mandate. And yet his experiment 
not only proved how irrelevant were political ideals in the governments 
of the Fourth Republic, but pointed the ironic lesson that isolated and 
incomplete application of enlightened policies might even do more harm 
than good. It was Mendés-France’s act in granting independence to 
Tunisia which triggered off the first insurrection in Algeria. By the time 
the political axe fell to end his government, the general public, appalled 
by his moment of truth, was only too willing to reject his leadership and 
turn to more comfortable oracles. And when political enemies made him 
the scapegoat for subsequent disasters in North Africa, the public was 
ready enough to brand Mendés-France as “the traitor who lost Algeria 
for us.” 

Since 1955, an ambivalent public mood in France has shown both 
extreme weariness of the national troubles and a renascent urge of national 
pride, and this, like everything else in these last years, has centred on the 
Algerian issue. 

To find an explanation of this phenomenon, one need look no further 
that the past two decades. 1940, Syria, Indo-China, German rehabilitation, 
the Saar, Suez, the black market, twenty-four cabinets, economic subsidies, 
military aid—a more lamentable procession of defeats, Pyrrhic victories, 
humiliations and crises would be hard to find. The worst catastrophe 
for a nation now thinking of greatness in terms of quantity rather than 
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quality, is the shrinking French colonial empire. There is no consolation 
in the fact that this is a general twentieth century trend. The extent and 
the manner of its dwindling are sources of alarm and irritation, and in- 
centives to revenge. There is bitterness over Germany, and a certain 
resentment, too, of Britain’s recovery and international dignity, and 
especially of her moral independence from the United States. France, 
forced for years by her internal policies and colonial wars to call on 
dollar aid, is reluctant to admit to a status of subsidized prestige, although 
equally reluctant to make the moves for freedom. Hyper-sensitive to 
outside criticism and interference, she is more than inclined to bite the 
hand that feeds the dollars into the purse which pays for the Algerian 
war. The need to remain muzzled is a further source of irritation. 


Most of these attitudes are fundamentally irrational. The national 
reaction which they have provoked is equally lacking in foundation. If 
ever there was a time when sober stock-taking was called for, it is this 
present dilemma. But what has in fact developed is a public psychological 
rebellion against the continuous down-hill, a sort of last stand mentality, 
a blind now-or-never determination to stop the rot and assert herself. 
It is an artificial outburst of national pride which at its most extreme 
approaches megalomania. When Mendés-France showed France the grim 
realities of her condition, he took her to the point beyond which self- 
criticism and self despair cannot go. Her reaction was to turn away from 
reality in anger. It was the birth of an aggressive abstract patriotism. 
Fear of her great weakness gave France a profound nostalgia for glory 
and prestige, which swiftly became a general obsession. 


Patriotism in the abstract, with’ public opinion and the government 
combining to sustain it; national unity with the risk of exploitation and 
misdirection—the situation was full of danger. There was danger of 
national unity in a bad cause (as Edgar Faure was to remind the Assembly 
over Suez) and danger of false gestures and distorted values; of any 
action, however ill considered, being welcomed as evidence of virility. 
The warning signs have been there for some time in France—a marked 
increase in intolerance, repression and irresponsibility, and a remarkable 
growth of extremism. 

Public intolerance over the North African issue has taken the form 
of anger with all but official views, and a growing racialism directed against 
the Arabs. Government intolerance has been of a more serious nature, 
placing increasing limitations on freedom of opinion at home. While 
criticism through official channels quietly suffocated in a ministerial 
pigeon hole, unofficial criticism in the form of riots or demonstrations 
has been stifled by a ruthless and alert police force. The radio is govern- 
ment owned and subject to censorship or pressure. Freedom of the press 
is less true in fact than in principle. Editions of independent and Left 
Wing papers are regularly seized. Even a giant like Le Monde operates 
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within certain limits, beyond which it is unwise to go, as Le Monde 
discovered in 1957 when the Mollet government tried to close it down. 
Unorthodox opinion is apt to provoke a violent outburst. How many 
times has Mendés-France in the Assembly been accused of treachery, 
sedition and sabotage? The words themselves are significant. There have 
been cases of official intimidation, of police visits to houses of out-spoken 
critics of the government. Bourges Manoury even went so far in 1957 
as to propose a bill to allow the establishment of detention camps in 
France as a deterrent to extreme forms of criticism. 

Public irresponsibility is more striking than ever before. Compar- 
atively few people, for instance, are interested in problems like the use 
of torture by French police in Algeria. In general, people don’t want 
to know, and don’t want the responsibility for decisions in such matters, 
or simply deny its truth. They refer to welcome outer signs of strength 
without questions about possible consequences. The government there- 
fore has had great scope for ill considered and questionable acts and 
policies. Thus the Suez episode received general public support, spurred 
on by a desire for revenge on the Arabs. Objective questions as to its 
moral defensibility received little attention. The 1956 kidnapping was 
treated as a joke, or “a long overdue proof of French virility”, as Figaro 
put it. Sakiet was interpreted in the same light. Perhaps the most striking 
example of government irresponsibility was the Mollet/Lacoste era in 
Algeria. The sincerity of their beliefs is not in question here. What is 
at stake is the irresponsibility of a government leader who used the 
disciplines of his socialist party to force through measures which were in 
direct contravention of socialist principles, and the irresponsibility of a 
country which tolerated it. 

Another case where public and government irresponsibility concur is 
in their reaction to international feeling on Algeria. Ignoring the awk- 
ward fact that she is obliged to accept Western aid in order to be able 
to continue the war, France continues to assert that Algeria is a purely 
domestic matter. Her arrogant governments have used the treasures of 
the Sahara as a lure for public support, together with the argument that 
no nation is in a moral position to dictate to France on the issue of 
colonies. Public opinion is very strongly behind the government. Most 
Frenchmen to whom one speaks about the North African question are 
quickly on the defensive, touched on the raw. Their reaction is likely to 
be: “Who are you to talk?”, or “America and Russia are both eager for 
us to move out so that they can move in and seize the Sahara for them- 
selves.” And yet while defying international criticism France pursues 
policies which are likely to affect the whole balance of world power. In 
the event of final French defeat, an Arab axis would span the Southern 
Mediterranean. In this event, to whom France loses and under what 
conditions would be of vital world importance. Moral responsibility to 
the world in this issue is not recognised in France. Nor does she admit 
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to moral irresponsibility in her policy of rebuffing the consistent and out- 
spoken desires of Tunisian and Moroccan leaders, in the face of growing 
opposition at home, to stay in the Western World. A poignant example 
of this extreme xenophobia was recent French resentment of world protest 
over the death sentence passed on a young Algerian girl, whose words 
at her trial were an ironic echo of those of Joan of Arc. 

Perhaps the most marked example of growing nationalism has been 
the increasing element of right wing extremism over recent years. Enter- 
ing through a back door left open by government debility and public 
apathy, it is now making moves to possess the whole house. The spectacu- 
lar rise of Poujade in 1956 is a case in point, although many people joined 
him for negative reasons and soon left the movement in disgust and alarm. 
It is significant that they chose this particular form of protest, rather 
than the Mendés-France party which ran at the same elections. It is 
equally interesting that the appeal of this little man turned bully, with 
thuggish, tough guy slogans (“Shoot the bastards”, for Algeria) should 
have been largely to the middle-aged petit bourgeois mind. Another 
illustration is the social and political rehabilitation in recent years of 
some of the most violent elements of pre-war fascism and the Vichy 
regime, who use thuggish methods to gain their ends. Public opinion 
is not in favour of such methods—intolerance with a respectable front is 
preferred. But in the absence of organised public protest or strong official 
action (sometimes deliberate, often impossible) the use of violence against 
someone with different opinions is virtually condoned. The great danger 
of this extremism lies in the wane in public enthusiasm, and already the 
stalemate in Algeria has led public opinion back to despair. But ex- 
tremism has not waned at the same time. It has stepped in to fill the 
power vacuum left by degenerating democratic institutions, and to capital- 
ize on a desperate public yearning for strong leadership. 


The Present Situation 


The army has a strong public appeal in France, playing something of 
the imaginative and emotional role of royalty in other nations. Its humilia- 
tion in 1940 was more keenly felt because of its extravagant pre-war 
claims to infallibility. On the pendulum swing from inglory, army stocks 
are at present very high, and its influence on public thought considerable. 
Only a minority in France—notably the intellectuals—have watched with 
dismay increasing signs of military power and arrogance. It is already 
such that a new military myth has begun to emerge, in the light of which 
facts are subjected to entirely new interpretations. The view is now 
widespread that army defeats have not been due to weakness or error, 
but to sabotage as in Indo-China and North Africa) or unreliable allies 
(as at Dunkirk and Suez). With reluctance to admit defeat goes a 
growing intolerance of criticism. There have been recent cases of action 
against journalists who have criticised military objectives and methods too 
loudly; there is evidence of indoctrination of personnel and prisoners. 
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Army self-confidence has flourished on government insecurity. 
General Juin led a private international crusade over E.D.C. The Grandval 
incident in Morocco in 1955 was another disastrous case in point. A local 
insurrection of army generals against the Faure government appointee 
fired off a chain reaction which resulted in premature French capitulation 
to Moroccan independence. Then there was Suez, with a trigger-happy 
French army led by General Massu longing to revenge its misadventures 
in the Arab world. Now there is Algeria. Here the Army myth is to 
some extent pierced by a government logic which demands that the rebel 
army be treated as an unrepresentative minority. But not many voices 
ask why, if government figures are correct, a handful of rebels cannot 
be contained by the subsidized might of a French army whose ranks 
are constantly re-inforced. The army is building up its defences, and 
the idea of international sabotage of the French cause is generally accepted. 
The army is very sure of itself in Algeria, for it is aware that the Fourth 
Republic cannot survive without it. Army actions are proof of its growing 
complacency. Evidence of army torture and cruelty might conceivably be 
attributed to provocation, irresponsibility or loose discipline. But official 
army behaviour at the time of the bombing of Sakiet seemed to indicate 
something more than a mere arrogant disregard for accepted principles. 
We have the answer now. 

The French army, and especially the hard core of professional army 
officers whose political philosophy has been formed by twenty years of 
fighting, mainly in the colonies, has long been critical of the National 
Assembly. Their view is that Paris has involved them in wars, and then 
not given them the means to win them. It has become a matter of 
professional pride not to lose the war in Algeria and in this way they 
are in sympathy with the Right Wing and the settlers. Pressure recently 
brought to bear on another weak government to make political conces- 
sions forced the Army to take matters into its own hands. 

The Right Wing coup has been tailor made for the public mood. To 
succeed, it had to have all the trappings of legality and respectability, 
and it had to have a show of strength, two difficult essentials to reconcile. 
But in this case, the task has been easier because the safety valve for the 
pressure was in Algeria. The rowdy extremism, threats and flagwaving 
which might have provoked a popular front reaction in France, have been 
well over the water. Consequently, General de Gaulle in France has been 
able to pose as the voice of dignity and moderation and stress the con- 
stitutional nature of his ideals and actions. Such an attitude was more 
likely to win support from hesitant Centre thinkers than provoke them 
to hostility. 

If strong leadership does emerge in France on the basis of public 
preference of illusion to reality, it may seem to provide a justification, 
however ironic, of this national disposition. Yet the nature of such leader- 
ship will be as artificial as the myth sustaining it, a further proof, were 
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any needed, of the weakness of France. However, in spite of the dangers 
of such a regime, it is just possible that it might, in certain respects, prove 
beneficial to France. If we accept in Mendés-France the paradox of a 
great patriot doing more harm than good, we may find in a right wing- 
cum-military regime a certain amount of good. It would remove obstacles 
to strong effective leadership, and might, in its ultimate downfall, leave 
at least the machinery to make other forms of strong leadership possible. 

But that is precisely the trouble. In the great double issue of France 
and Algeria, the parliamentary triumph of de Gaulle is not the end of 
France’s worries. The dual nature of the crisis contains the seeds of far 
greater drama. De Gaulle cannot hope to solve both the great problems 
of French government and Algeria to the satisfaction of all his supporters, 
and in this complex situation half a solution may be worse than none. He 
may give the country the means of strong government. But if the Algerian 
issue brings him into conflict with his supporters, he may well resign—and 
this temperamental messiah is prone to resign—in favour of men who 
would use the new authority to enforce their own solutions. Or he may 
be persuaded to conform to their opinions, with very much the same 
result.° 

Whatever constitutional powers de Gaulle adopts, he is, in fact, while 
the Algerian problem remains, no stronger than the Army and its right 
wing supporters. The Army is too pleasantly aware of its power to make 
major political concessions. Extreme elements are known to favour a 
war of reconquest, but even if this ambition is thwarted, the slightest irre- 
sponsible action is likely to provoke a disaster. F.L.N. leaders have already 
defined the recent coup as one tyranny in exchange for another.® They 
are understandably loath to respond to General Salan’s wishful plea for 
a united Algeria. Any undue strain on their recent conversion to a political 
solution may bring violent force to answer force, in a wider context than 
before. 

The two greatest problems in post-war France, weak government and 
a rebellious Algeria, might, separately, have been solved comparatively 
easily. But the combination and interaction of their particular elements 
has created a problem of such complexity that it is difficult to see how it 
may be solved without far greater tragedy. Weak leadership in France, 
further debilitated by the war in Algeria, has, for the moment, made the 
Algerian situation insoluble. Yet until the Algerian issue is resolved, 
strong leadership in France is an impossibility. Full scale civil war in 
France, more violent strife in Algeria, an extension of the war to other 
parts of Nurth Africa—all these are possible results of the present situation, 
and none of them seems likely to solve France’s dilemma. As Le Monde 
wrote on the morning after Sakiet: “Whatever we do, we have not re- 
conquered Algeria, but we are in the process of losing France.” 


5. This article goes to print on the eve of General de Gaulle’s visit to the rebel generals in 
Algeria. 


6. Le Monde, 21.5.58. 
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Cross Currents at the Lahore 
Conference, Feb., 1958 


By Norman Harper 


The thirteenth conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, held 
at Lahore in February, 1958, met to discuss problems of foreign policy in 
South and East Asia. Delegates from Australia, Burma, Canada, France, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Pakistan, the Philippines, the United Kingdom 
and the United States sought to examine the internal and external factors 
influencing foreign policy and to consider some of the specific foreign 
policy issues that divided the countries of the area. 

At the beginning, emphasis was placed on the slow-moving under- 
lying forces influencing the formation of policy, what might be called 
“the geological movements affecting the earth’s crust.” The spread of 
education had produced a belief in the possibility of progress and had led 
to a popular demand for consumer goods and sources, for rapid social 
and economic change by democratic or revolutionary methods. The 
smaller and less powerful countries of the Middle East and South-East 
Asia had begun to realise that weakness could be used skilfully as a 
positive weapon in diplomatic bargaining. The effectiveness of such 
diplomacy depends in part on the continuation of “competitive co-exist- 
ence,” on the ability of the smaller Powers to play off the larger Western 
Powers against one another. 

With the universal demand for social and economic progress, which 
is one of the vital pressures influencing foreign policy, the new national 
governments are following closely the experiments in social change in 
the area. Communist China, with its aggressive national pride, seems 
to demonstrate the success of violent revolution as the most effective 
means of creating the national unity necessary for rapid economic recon- 
struction. Yet there are two other models for change: India, with its 
democratic national planning and its mixed economy, and Japan, which 
had successfully carried out an industrial and social revolution earlier 
than the other countries of Asia, and which has rapidly recovered from 
war-time bombing damage. Japanese technical assistance is cautiously 
being sought by some Asian nations not convinced of the need for 
revolutionary changes and impressed by the speed of Japan’s post-war 
recovery. 

Many parts of Asia have tacitly assumed that the achievement of 
national independence would automatically solve economic and _ social 
problems. In fact, independence has been merely a necessary beginning, 
making possible a change in the governing groups whose responsibility 
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it has been to carry out economic reconstruction. In the initial disappoint- 
ment at finding that independence did not immediately raise living 
standards and produce internal stability, there has been a.tendency to 
explain slow progress in terms of the persistence of foreign economic 
domination after the achievement of political independence. This has 
meant in some quarters the continued fighting of old battles instead ot 
an attempt to find new methods of co-operation and to enlarge the area 
of collaboration. 

The discussions in Lahore brought out clearly differences in approach 
between Asia and the West and the legacy of suspicion which bedevils 
co-operation between them. It is, of course, fatally easy to conceive of both 
the West and Asia in terms of simple stereotypes, forgetting the diversity 
within each and the lines of internal division which make it impossible 
to speak with accuracy of either a solid Asia or a united West. Asia tends 
to include the United States with Europe, but naturally to exclude the 
Soviet Union; Australia and New Zealand occupy an ambivalent 
position in the eyes of many Asians, not wholly European and only partly 
Asian. Asia itself is in fact “a cluster of continents with wide ethnic 
differences.” Burma, Japan and the Philippines do not share the wide 
suspicion of the West. Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philippines are allies 
of the West and have eschewed the neutralism of India and Ceylon. 
Japan is not wholly accepted in South Asia, and there is a deep gulf 
between India and Pakistan. In spite of the regional and economic 
interests which bind together the Afro-Asian bloc, there are some evidences 
of ethnic lines of division. 


In spite of these internal divisions, there are general differences of 
approach to problems which make it broadly true to speak of a gulf 
of suspicion between Asia and the West. It is important to make these 
differences explicit rather than implicit, and one of the important 
achievements of the Lahore conference lay precisely here: the dragging 
into the open of strong emotional attitudes which exist in both groups. 
To many Asians, for example, there is a feeling that the West is using, 
or attempting to use, Asia for its own purposes, political, economic and 
strategic. Western policies in Korea and Vietnam, the setting up of 
SEATO, are regarded as moves in the cold war to achieve Western poli- 
tical objectives, to counterbalance the power of Russia and Communist 
China. Asia itself is felt to be of secondary importance: its economic 
development is felt to be ancillary to the main political purposes of the 
West. 

Underlying this feeling is a legacy of the struggle for Asian indepen- 
dence. Anti-colonialism is one of the unifying forces in Asia: it explains 
the general Asian support for Algeria, the suspicion of Western policies 
in the Middle East, the strong sympathy for Indonesia’s claim to West 
New Guinea. Western arguments about the need for delaying independence 
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until it is possible to hand over power to the masses rather than an 
intellectual élite or until backward tribal peoples in trust territories have 
been given some training in self-government appear unconvincing. 

The Western view that colonialism is a dead issue and that it is 
futile to re-fight’ the battles of the past gains little support in Asia. It 
would be unreal to expect the new Asian nations to suddenly abandon 
their deep suspicion of colonialism. The term “colonialism” has acquired 
deep emotional overtones. One Western delegate suggested that the 
concept of self-determination as used in some quarters to-day was non- 
sense, and that “colonialism” was a smear word which responsible 
students would not use. In Africa, Britain was not liberating nations, but 
creating nations like Ghana, which took their place on a basis of equality 
in the international communty of nations. His suggestion, that anti- 
colonialism was really anti-Europeanism, evoked the sharpest criticism 
from most delegations. It was received with a chorus of disapproval. 

This disapproval arises out of the feeling that although the United 
Kingdom adopted an intelligent policy in recognising the independence 
of India and Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma in 1947, a colonialist attitude 
is still deep-rooted in France and even in some circles in Britain itself. 
Western policies in Indo-China, where nationalism had been forced into 
alliance with Communism, in Algeria, and in Egypt where many Asians 
felt that the Suez crisis would have been handled very differently had 
Egypt been a European Power, appeared to substantiate the Asian view 
that colonialism was very much alive. Events in Little Rock and Aus- 
tralia’s retention of a “White Australia” policy do little to dispel such 
suspicions. The refusal of a number of Western states to recognise 
Communist China appeared to substantiate Asian fears. 

The Western attempt to write off colonialism and to claim credit 
for the liberation of hundreds of millions of Asians appeared to smack 
of hypocrisy, to illustrate the old patronising attitude of the West to Asia. 
American and Australian claims to understand anti-colonialist feeling 
because in the remote past they had been colonies were not accepted. Most 
Asians felt that independence was the product of a long and bitter 
struggle for freedom, the result of the threat of force rather than of 
genuine change of heart by former imperialists. The long-term influence 
of the London School of Economics and of the Hobsonian-Leninist 
theories of imperialism was in fact very powerful. It contributed to a 
different evaluation of Western and of Communist imperialism; it 
strengthened the view that the West was suffering from a guilt complex 
and was anxious to secure quick forgiveness and forgetfulness from the 
new Asia. } 

Asian suspicion of the West is reinforced by a feeling of frustration 
at the economic consequences of political independence. There had been 
no sensational changes in standards of living, and the feeling had persisted 
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in some quarters that the grant of political sovereignty had perhaps been 
a gigantic confidence trick on the part of the West. Asia had remained 
poor and Asian poverty might be explained in terms of Western exploita- 
tion during the period of colonial rule. Western wealth and its technical 
superiority over Asia could be attributed to the fruits of that exploitation. 
What is in fact lost sight of is that there are extremes of wealth in both 
Asia and the West: Singapore and Malaya enjoy relatively high standards 
of living, while Spain, Portugal and Italy are comparatively poor under- 
developed countries. 

The differing stages and rates of economic development of Asia 
and the Western Democracies have produced differing deductions about 
future economic policies. There is the widespread assumption in Asia 
that poverty is the result of an emphasis upon agricultural development 
and the backwardness of the industrial sector in Asian economics. Since 
high Western standards of living appear to be the consequence of indus- 
trialisation, the conclusion is drawn that all Asian countries must follow 
suit. Industrialisation is at once the badge of equality and the means to 
defensive strength and higher living standards. The steel mill has become 
the new temple. With this assumption goes a common belief that there 
is a surplus of Western capital available for investment in under-developed 
countries, and that, since Western prosperity was built upon the exploitation 
of Asia, there is a moral obligation on the part of the West to make this 
surplus capital available. 

Most Western economists challenge these two assumptions on 
economic rather than moral grounds, Capital is everywhere in short supply 
and the competition for capital from under-developed Asian countries and 
from incompletely developed Western countries is very keen. Over the long 
period, returns on capital investment in Asia have been moderate, often 
lower than investment returns in Western countries. Uncertainty as to 
the repatriation of capital or the remission of profits has made Western 
capitalists reluctant to invest in semi-socialist and nationalist states. “There 
is nothing so timid as a million dollars.” With these uncertainties goes 
the doubt as to whether Asia can absorb large quantities of capital. Asian 
labour, while plentiful, is not cheap: its technical efficiency is low. Scarce 
capital may be more effectively used in the expansion of agriculture, in 
the diversification of agrarian economics than in rapid industrialisation. 
Burma, for example, is building a steel mill, although it lacks iron ore 
and its stocks of scrap metal will supply the new mill for less than two 
years. A steel mill, planned for Nepal, appears to be a luxury. Industrialisa- 
tion is not in fact a panacea for Asian poverty: the solution varies from 
state to state. Some Western economists feel that altruism is a quality that 
few finance ministers can afford. 

The whole question of foreign investment and of foreign aid raises 
further issues. If outside capital is to flow into Asia, what are to be the 
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channels and what conditions can legitimately be imposed? The answers 
will depend in part upon the availability of capital from various sources 
and upon the stage of development of the borrowing country. Private 
investors are relatively few and international sources of capital are limited: 
the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund operate on a small 
scale, and SUNFED is as yet merely-a pious aspiration. The effective 
lenders or donors, then, are the governments of the more advanced coun- 
tries operating on a government to government basis: the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union and some of the smaller demo- 
cracies. 


With memories of large-scale investment in the pre-independence era 
and a knowledge of the pressures that private investors have exerted in 
the past, Asian countries are understandably sensitive about the conditions 
under which loans are made. A great deal of discussion at Lahore centred 
round the question of “strings” attached to aid or loans. Some of the 
Asian fear of “strings” arose outof a confusion between the normal condi- 
tions required by any borrower of any lender and special conditions of 
an economic or political kind. Any lender is anxious to secure the proper 
application of the borrowed capital, to insist on adequate methods of 
accounting, and to prevent the loss of capital through corruption. Private 
lenders want to ensure remission of profits and to prevent the confiscation 
or freezing of the original capital. Governments are reluctant to see develop- 
mental funds diverted to military or quasi-military purposes. A common 
corollary to loans, public or private, is the provision for the lending of 
experts to assist in starting a project and to train technicians to continue 
it. In Western eyes, these conditions do not constitute strings. 


There is, of course, no absolute and clear-cut distinction between these 
conditions and strings of a less legitimate kind. A developmental loan may 
release local funds for defence projects, and in consequence some Western 
countries tend to impose more rigorous conditions, especially: if the 
borrower is not a member of the same political bloc as the lender. Some 
of the reluctance of both Britain and the United States to finance Egypt’s 
Aswan dam and their insistence on exacting conditions arose out of the 
fact that Egypt had signed an arms agreement with Russia. It is precisely 
this kind of situation that Asian countries resent. They fear that private 
investment, with government protection, may point the way to a revival 
of Western economic influence. The dominant and powerful influence of 
oil companies in the Middle East threatens an impairment of sovereignty. 
Indonesia feels that Dutch firms operating within the country after inde- 
pendence have exerted an undue influence on the new national economy 
because of their predominant position. There is a suspicion of private, 
and perhaps public, investment as a new form of imperialism that limits 
freedom of national development. This fear was reinforced by the publi- 
cation of the Hollister memorandum in September, 1957, expressing the 
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preference of the {CA for loans to the private, as distinct from the 
public sector of foreign economies. Although Mr. Dulles repudiated the 
Hollister policy within forty-eight hours, his repudiation attracted far less 
attention. It was widely interpreted as an American attempt to limit the 
growth of nationalist or socialist economies in Asia. 

It is often difficult to distinguish economic aid from military assistance: 
money spent on railway development may in fact be direct military aid. 
The suspicion that economic aid may mortgage the policy of a self- 
respecting country is intensfied in the case of direct military aid. To the 
outsider, there is a fear that the aid is conditional even when the recipient 
country leans over backward to prove that no strings have been attached 
and that independence in foreign policy is unimpaired. Military aid, as well 
as economic aid, places the donor in a quandary. To impose conditions 
arouses a feeling of resentment, that sovereignty is being purchased. Yet 
unconditional aid may create a sense of moral obligation, and at the same 
time run the risk that it may strengthen an enemy in the event of a 
change in national alignment. Early American expectations of gratitude 
for either form of aid have been disappointed, and the only clear conclu- 
sion to be drawn from Asian experience is that unconditional aid, aid 
without strings, is by far the best. This is why Colombo Plan aid has 
on the whole never been questioned. 

To many Western observers, this Asian attitude to foreign aid is 
unreal. It is based on no empirical evidence adduced at the Conference and 
created the impression that the objections were largely emotional and 
psychological. “Strings appear to be a feeling,” the distinction a philoso- 
phical one. There may be specific conditions attached to military aid: there 
rarely are for economic assistance. Fears of loss of sovereignty are largely 
groundless: as one observer put it, sovereignty is a bundle of things, not 
a single thing. It does not resemble virginity which can be irrevocably ‘lost. 


Much of the renewed Western interest in economic aid arises out of 
Russia’s recent entry into the field and a suspicion that Russia is outbidding 
the West for the allegiance of Asian neutrals. India, because of its size, 
is in the fortunate position to be able to attract aid from a variety of. 
sources: the United States and the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union and 
West Germany and Poland. Competition amongst donors hopeful of 
Indian support makes the terms of-aid very attractive. Russian aid is often 
more easily available than Western aid: Russian bureaucratic processes are 
swifter than those of the Democracies. Interest rates on Russian loans are 
often lower than those from Western Democracies. Indian experience over: 
the short period has caused no disillusionment and has produced no evidence 
of strings. What is clear is that Russian supplies of capital are inadequate 
to meet Indian needs. Other Asian countries have had far less experience 
of Russian aid. Some, like Pakistan, refused to accept Russian aid for’ 
ideological reasons; others, like Burma, have received aid on such a small 
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scale that no conclusions could be drawn about “strings.” Most Asian 
countries are beginning to prefer trade and loans to economic aid even 
although loans could in the long run impose heavy burdens when repay- 
ments become due. 


Differences of outlook between Western and Asian countries were 
apparent not merely over questions of colonialism, investment and economic 
aid: they also arose out of differing assessments of neutralism and non- 
alignment. To India, there is a clear distinction to be drawn between 
neutrality and neutralism. Neutrality is non-belligerency in war; neutralism 
or non-alignment is a policy of non-involvement in peace. Neutralism is 
an essential corollary to national independence, a consequence of the 
removal of the last vestiges of imperial control. It stems in part out of 
the Gandhian tradition of ahimsa, a repudiation of violence even when 
violence could achieve national objectives (e.g., the removal of Portuguese 
control over Goa). It is reinforced by the overwhelming conviction that 
peace is essential to deal with the legacy of poverty: countries with scant 
resources could not afford the luxury of maintaining the large military 
establishments necessitated by direct military alliances. 


Neutralism crystallised as a policy when the cold war developed 


between Russia and the West, when the two Great Power blocs emerged. 
India had no desire to become involved with either bloc. Neither Western 
Democracy nor Russian Communism suited Indian conditions: India 
preferred to draw upon both the political experience of the West and the 
economic experience of Russian planning. Such an approach was reinforced 
by Indian philosophical tradition: that the road to truth and an under- 
standing of Brahma was infinite. India has had no messianic mission and, 
unlike the United States, does not think in terms of moral absolutes. 


The response of most neutralist states in Asia to the challenge of world 
Communism has been determined by the strength and structure of their 
societies. These are weak societies concerned primarily with problems of 
economic development, problems that have absolute primacy in national 
programmes. At the same time, neutralism has developed a positive aspect. 
India has had-no desire to place itself at the head of a third force bloc. 
It could, however, attempt to act as a mediator between the two existing 
power blocs and so enlarge the area of peace. Indian policy in Korea 
and Indo-China, her attitude to the control of nuclear weapons, should 
be interpreted in this light. Mediation is very different from appeasement, 
and the growing attraction of non-alignment to other Asian countries 
means merely that they realise that non-alignment gives relatively weak 
independent states an opportunity to play a major role in international 
affairs. As one Indian speaker put it, “If we talk, and we do talk quite a 
bit, and our ideas appeal to others, and they wish to follow those ideas, 
are we by this to be called the leader of a bloc?” 
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Western attitudes to non-alignment varied between cautious sympathy 
and outright condemnation. British sympathy with non-alignment was 
qualified by some concern at the way in which the foreign policies of 
new national states in Asia were still shaped and distorted by outdated 
anti-colonialist attitudes. “Anyone wishing to sup with the Communists 
should use a particularly long spoon, and many of the newer Asian 
nations appeared to underestimate the required length.” Criticism in the 
United Kingdom of neutralist policies was directed not so much at the 
policies themselves as at their possible consequences: a concern that a 
nation might lose its democratic heritage through carelessness and an 
imperfect knowledge of the risks involved. 

To many Americans, neutralism was an unrealistic approach to the 
moral issues and the power problems of the mid-twentieth century. The 
analogy between Washington’s views expressed in his Farewell Address 
and Indian non-alignment was a completely irrelevant one because of the 
different political contexts in which the policies had been formulated. 
When the forces of good and evil were locked in conflict, it was morally 
reprehensible, as well as politically dangerous, to stand on the sidelines. 
When Soviet imperialism, pursued by military or economic means, was 
threatening Democratic states, a policy of non-alignment was unrealistic. 

Non- alignment did not commend itself to other sections of Western 
opinion because it appeared to imply an attitude of “a plague on both 
your houses,” an equation of iniquity as between the Western and the 
Communist worlds. Behind it lay India’s assumption that the Western 
and the Communist approaches were but two expressions of different paths 
to a common goal, the improvement in the condition of the common man. 
In fact, it was felt, Soviet leadership had long lost sight of this goal. It 
was not merely a change in means to attain certain ends. The ends them- 
selves had changed; the original Communist objectives had been replaced 
by the long-term goal of world domination and the short-term objective 
of keeping strengthening political power. The difference in Russian and 
Western attitudes was brought out clearly in Chou En-lai’s reaction to 
the possible use of atomic weapons by the United Nations Command in 
Korea. Since the Chinese were a big people, the death of a few millions 
would be a small price to pay for the discrediting of American policy in 
the eyes of the world. To many observers, the motives of the West could 
not be properly compared to such cynical indifference to human life. While 
Western means might often be misguided, the West had never lost sight 
of long-term objectives. Neutralism seems to involve a refusal to assume 
moral responsibility or to exercise moral leadership. 

One of the great weaknesses of the Western position, particularly the 
American position, lies in the habit of looking at problems in terms of 
black and white, to ask whether Asian governments are “for us or against 
us.” This is often accompanied by an inability to distinguish between 
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Democratic Socialist governments and Communist regimes, and a tendency 
.to lump both together as opponents of Western interests and Western 
Democracy. Many Asians fail to make the same distinction and tend to 
regard Communism as being only a slightly more extreme version of 
Democratic Socialism. This involves a failure to understand the nature of 


Marxism and the distinction between Social Democracy and Leninism and 
Stalinism. 


In spite of the Indian assertion that neutralism or non-alignment does 
not involve the creation of a third bloc, this in fact has happened, as the 
uncommitted nations have tended to be aligned in terms of old prejudices 
and a common distrust of the West, as well as by a desire to promote 
broad common economic interests. The Afro-Asian bloc, heterogeneous in 
membership and including countries aligned with both the major Power 
blocs, was based in part on a common hostility to the Western states. It 
encouraged a tendency to view all former and continuing colonial Powers 
as enemies ipso facto. Despite the Bandung condemnation of imperialism 
of all kinds, Asia failed to distinguish in practice between the new imperial- 
ism of Russia and China and the old colonialism of the West. Condemna- 
tion of Western imperialism was widespread; it was accompanied by a 
wide tolerance of Russian and Chinese policies. Asian states tend to lean 
over backwards to avoid criticism of their policies, and no Asian government 
has come out with a firm condemnation of Russian or Chinese policies. 
Even Japanese imperialism has been forgotten, and to Asian governments 
there is a difference in kind and not merely of degree between Indian 
handling of the Nagas or Indonesian treatment of the Chinese and French 
policy towards Algeria. As one Indian commented, what Asians do to 
Asians is of less concern to Asia than what non-Asians do to Asians. For 
this reason, there was little concern in India over Chinese policies in Tibet, 
and Japanese aggression in Asia between 1931 and 1945 had not had a 
serious impact on Indian opinion. It did not follow, however, that Asians 
would always be indifferent to what Europeans did to Europeans: the 
Indian government found itself momentarily out of touch with public 
opinion over Russian policy in Hungary. As a result, policy hardened to 
a condemnation of the Soviet assault on the people of Hungary. 

The discussions on neutralism, then, brought out sharp differences 
of opinion between Asia and the West. To some Western observers, 
it seemed a luxury made possible by the military strength of the United 
States and the even balance of world power in the context of the cold war. 
Some Japanese observers shared the Western view that the Afro-Asian bloc, 
with a very short memory, refuses to judge issues on their merits; the 
carry-over of Hobsonian theories of imperialism obscures the ideological 
imperialism of the mid-twentieth century. Asian delegates vigorously 
repudiated the view that the Afro-Asian bloc, in supporting neutralism, 
was also developing an anti-white complex: it was merely a regional 
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grouping of nations thrown together by a common experience of colonial- 
ism and a common desire to raise standards of living in under-developed 
countries. Despite vigorous criticisms of Western policies and great sensi- 
tivity to Western economic aid which might seek to attach strings, there 
were the sharpest divisions of opinion in the reaction to a Western sugges- 
tion that Asia might prefer to be left alone to solve its problems. 


These differences between Asia and the West were partly semantic 
differences arising out of the dangerous tendency to attach labels to policies 
and attitudes. They were intensified by varying historical experiences which 
provided a context for the definition and discussion of terms; they were 
intensified, too, by the variety of religious and theological experience in 
Hindu, Islamic, Christian and Buddhist countries, by the untested assump- 
tion, for example, that there was no interest conflict between Buddhism 
and Marxism. Burma’s U Nu has challenged this assumption in his 


address to the Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League Congress in Rangoon 
on 29th January last. 


The discussion at Lahore of specific foreign policy issues reflected 
these cross-currents of- opinion and often, too, the emotional rather than 
logical attitudes behind them. The differences became obvious in the 
varying assessments of SEATO. To some of its Western members, SEATO 
had effectively halted Chinese imperialism and the spread of Communism; 
it had given stability to South-East Asia and was now checking subversion 
which had become the new threat to Asian stability. Some Asian members, 
less certain of SEATO’S military value, were attempting to find means of 
revitalising democratic parties in Asia so that they could contain Com- 
munism and perhaps move to the offensive. To neutralists, SEATO 
appeared to bring the cold war closer by adopting military techniques in 
dealing with problems that are basically economic. To India SEATO lacks 
power and reduces the area of peace that Indian leaders have laboriously 
sought to expand. India, with a Communist government at Kerala and 
uncertain of the extent of Communist influence in Congress areas, prefers 
to deal with subversion in her own fashion. Indonesia, negotiating a treaty 
with Chou En-lai on the nationality of Chinese, is prepared to accept 
Peking’s disavowals of subversion at their face value. Burma is tightening 
its citizenship laws to prevent illegal immigration and fraudulent 
naturalisation. 

Varying attitudes to subversion are linked with the differing assess- 
ments of Chinese and Russian policies in Asia. Russians as relative new- 
comers in South and South-East Asia are less suspect: there is little 
empirical evidence of sinister activities to balance Asia’s longer historical 
experience of the West, an experience essentially European. Economic 
rivalry between Moscow and Washington can be beneficial to countries 
as large as India, countries able to play off the two blocs against one another 
and so help solve the problems of scarce capital. Pakistan, Burma and 
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Indonesia are in a less fortunate position. In this economic rivalry for the 
support of uncommitted and neutralist countries, the balance seemed to be 
tipping in favour of Moscow. Russian reconstruction of French factories 
in North Vietnam and thé rapid rebuilding of bridges on the Hanoi 
railway had made a greater impact on Asia than massive American 
economic support of South Vietnam. The export of feather dusters and 
T.V. sets to Laos, where television has yet to begin, made little impression 
on surrounding countries. 

On several occasions, attention was focused on China and its policies 
even when it was recognised that the centre of Russian propaganda in 
South-East Asia had shifted from the Bangkok Embassy to the impressive 
embassy in Djakarta. The British recognition of Peking and the American 
support for Taiwan was matched by the division of attitude in Asia: a 
majority of Asian countries have refused to recognise Communist China. 
To many Asian states the issue appeared to be not one of Communist 
China but rather of China. Chinese moves into Tibet and Korea had 
created an unfavourable impression. This had been modified by Chinese 
adoption of the principles of Pant Shila and the willingness to negotiate 
treaties to settle the problem of dual nationality of Chinese emigrants in 
the states on the periphery of China. The Chinese minorities in Burma 
and Indonesia, Malaya, Singapore and Thailand, Borneo and the Philip- 
pines, pose more immediate problems than a hypothetical Chinese 
imperialism. Asian attitudes to China are further modified by its very 
size, the increasing pressure of population, the steady Chinese support for 
nationalism rather than revolution and the strength of Chinese Buddhism. 

Emotion rather than logic prevailed in the discussion of two specific 
issues: Kashmir and West New Guinea. On the latter, it was clear that 
few Asian countries were aware of the points of difference between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands. To ask the majority, it was a question of 
colonialism; members of the Afro-Asian club felt it necessary to support 
one another. No full-scale discussion took place at Lahore: the dispute was 
used to illustrate other things. 

Kashmir, on the other hand, was the subject of a full-dress debate. 
It has become the symbol of the conflict between India and Pakistan, “the 
final test of the validity of the two-nation theory.” A tangled complex of 
historical memories and national emotions are focused in Kashmir, and 
it remains a cancer weakening the two national economies. As much as 
eighty per cent. of Pakistan’s budget, and perhaps fifty per cent. of India’s, 
is devoted to defence preparations to safeguard their position in Kashmir. 
The test of international friendship, especially for Pakistan, is where a state 
stands on the Kashmir question. 

Kashmir is closely linked with the other points of friction imma 
the two countries: control of the Indus waters, the resettlement of refu- 
gees, compensation for refugee property, Pakistan’s membership of SEATO 
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and its military pact with the United States. The question of Kashmir 
itself, as both sides have sought to consolidate their positions along the 
armistice line, has become a political and emotional rather than a legal 
issue with intensive propaganda from New Delhi and Karachi. In the 
middle of the Lahore debate, a proposal was made for a package deal, 
involving the partition of Kashmir and a joint guarantee by India and 
Pakistan of the Vale of Kashmir somewhat along the lines of the Dixon 
proposal. The proposal, to most Western delegates, appeared an eminently 
practicable one, designed to recognise the historical claims of both parties 
to the dispute, and also the events of the last decade. The significant thing 
was that the package proposal was at first completely ignored: subsequent 
speakers continued the discussion as if it had never been made, and when 
an attempt was made to centre the discussion round it, it was never 
seriously debated. At the end of a day’s discussion the Indian delegation 
admitted that neither side had modified its view in the slightest and 
proposed that the conference proceed to the next item on the agenda. 

The Lahore Conference achieved only in part its major purpose, the 
uncovering and assessing of the internal and external factors which shaped 
the foreign policies of the countries of South and South-East Asia and of 
the non-Asian Powers with interests in the region. What it did do was 
to lay bare the sources of friction and the divisions within Asia and between 
Asia and the Western Powers. It demonstrated once again the semantic 
difficulties involved in the use of such terms as colonialism, imperialism, 
self-determination, non-alignment and neutralism, communism and 
socialism. It showed the suspicions which survive of Western policies and 
the curious compound of sympathy’ with Democracy and satisfaction at 
the humbling of the mighty, which runs through much Asian thinking 
about the West. It brought to the surface the difficulties involved in the 
raising of living standards in Asia with external assistance partly suspect 
because of real or imaginary strings designed to re-establish Western 
influence in an area from which the West had retreated and into which 
Russia and China had only begun to move. These cross-currents of opinion ° 
and distrust were not new: they merely became more explicit as they were 
forced into the open by discussion. 





The New Weapons and 
International Relations 


By A. L. Burns 


We shall be concerned in this article with three types of new weapon 
—the atomic and hydrogen bomb, the inter-regional and inter-continental 
ballistic missiles, and what are known as outer-space objects, i.e., the satellites 
and so forth. And we shall also consider some of the implications of living 
in an age when weapons even newer than these are to be expected. In 
discussing their effect upon international relations, my concern will be 
in the main with large-scale effects on the structure of those relations. I 
do not mean that questions of detail are unimportant—far from it; but 
they require a detailed study which we shall not have the space for here, 
except in respect of a few salient features. By the criterion of its inter- 
national consequences, the great destructiveness of the hydrogen bomb is 
still quite the most important of these new features of warfare and of 
defence; and—I shall be arguing—every subsequent innovation in weapon 
systems has only underlined and confirmed the change in international 
structure which we reached when the Soviet achieved parity with U.S. 
in possession of these hydrogen bombs. 

Let me first make clear what I mean by a change in the structure 
of international relations. Nation-states can be related to each other in 
many ways, but I shall be considering only the rather narrow aspect of 
their relations which we understand by the phrase “relations of power”. 
We can classify the latter either positively or negatively—positively, as 
alliance relationships; negatively, as relations of pressure. The type of 
international system, on this analysis, will be determined by two things: 
the number and the relative sizes of the Powers involved in the system, 
and secondly, the extent to which these Powers have the motive for exer- 
Cising pressure upon each other, and the opportunity to enter into alliances 
with each other as a means of counterbalancing pressure exercised against 
themselves. 

Newspapers have already made us familiar with the idea that the 
number of nuclear Powers is a matter in the long run of the distribution 
of industrial and scientific potential; that until a couple of years ago the 
U.S. and the Soviet were the only candidates; but that, as means of 
producing atomic energy become more and more accessible, more nations 
will be confronted by the opportunity to turn themselves into nuclear 
Powers. It has also become a commonplace that the present nuclear parity 
between East and West has radically changed the motivation of inter- 
national behaviour; Mr. MacMillan has been telling us that the nuclear 
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stalemate is probably a blessing in disguise, since it gives both sides the 
strongest of motives for not launching a major war. 

What is not so well understood is a certain implication of this change 
in motive: putting it broadly, that if major war is no longer a real 
possibility, and if the exercise of pressure must always have behind it, even 
though a long way behind it, the threat of use of actual military force, 
then the sorts of pressure which a great nuclear Power can nowadays 
exercise against another great nuclear Power may be very severely limited. 
And if that is so, then in turn the motives and opportunities for contracting 
alliances may have undergone equally radical change. 


In referring to changes such as these the British Prime Minister talked 
about “changes in the balance of power”. We must realise that he was 
not referring to the Balance of Power with a capital B and a capital P. 
He was not referring to that particular international system which arose 
and was recognised as such in the Europe of the sixteenth century and 
which conditioned the foreign policies of the Chancellories of Europe, in 
their works as well as in their words, until the First and perhaps until the 
Second World War. That system, in any case, and quite apart from the 
advent of nuclear weapons, came to an end in the pattern that emerged 
after 1945—a pattern that has been described as polarisation and has been 
thoroughly analysed, by people like Kennan, as different from the Balance 
of Power. The difference, of course, lay in the factors of size and number 
—there was no Third Force, no third national group of nations which 
could play the role of the balancer. Nearly four centuries before, in the 
dedication to Queen Elizabeth of Guicciardini’s Storia, its English trans- 
lator wrote: “God has put into your hands the balance of power and 
justice, to poise and counterpoise at your will the actions and counsels of 
all the Christian kings of your time.”*. Without the idea or the reality of 
such a balancer, without at least three generally commensurable nations, 
any such system as the traditional Balance of Power is impossible. 


It was held to be the virtue of such a system that in its many crises of 
relationship there was usually an alternative to war, the alternative of 
swapping alliances. On the whole the historical facts supported this con- 
tention, if only to the extent that before most European wars of those 
four centuries, there were usually many changes of partners! To speak 
in earnest, the changes of partners sometimes occurred without any sub- 
sequent war, and this did indeed suggest that the system may have 
averted at least as many wars as it produced. 


I have admitted that the breakdown of that system, resulting from 
the division of the world into two great alliances, was not an effect of the 
new weapons. It would have occurred had the atom bomb not been 
discovered for another ten years. I do argue, however, that for so long 


1. Quoted by Alfred Vagts; “The Balance of Power-Growth of an Idea,” World Politics, Vol. 1, 
p. 97. 
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as that system functioned, it functioned because the threat of military 
force was a threat that could be taken seriously. Though there were 
tremendous changes from the archers and armoured horsemen, the land 
fortifications and the clumsy armadas of the sixteenth century to the 
armoured divisions, the battleships and thousand-bomber raids of the 
twentieth, yet none of these changes put the nations in such a position as 
East and West find themselves in to-day. Because military force was the 
ultima ratio regium, diplomatic pressure had to be taken seriously, and 
there was a great deal of point in building up systems of countervailing 
alliance. We need not here go very deeply into the theory of the Balance 
of Power, though it is a much more subtle and complex affair than the 
metaphor of physical forces equally opposed would suggest; finding the 
ally one needed was never simply a matter of finding a friendly nation 
with the appropriate number of divisions and battleships. One had also 
to consider the dangers to oneself that might ensue from taking the weight 
off one’s friend-to-be—the reduction in military expenditure that both he 
and you might hope to gain from coming to an agreement might build 
him up into a nation with long-term resources and interests opposed to 
and threatening your own. Indeed, it was these long-term consequences— 
changes in rate of relative growth and development—which, as it were, 
put the whole system in motion, precipitating the crises which the checks 
and balances, the diplomacy and the swapping of alliances sometimes 
served to resolve. When the crises could not be resolved by those means, 
and war broke out, it sometimes happened that one of the contending 
Powers was eliminated or reduced to unimportance. If then there had 
been no independent long-term growth and development, theory would 
suggest that the European system would have reached the polar stage 
very much faster than in fact it did. In the nineteenth century, as we 
know, the Industrial Revolution combining with sentiments of national- 
ism and with liberal revolutionary movements engendered several new 
Great Powers, of which Germany was the most important and paradoxic- 
ally the greatest potential trouble-maker. 


This paper’s subject, however, begins to open up at the epoch of 
European history when these long-term resources seemed to have played 
themselves out—when there seemed to be great point in that slogan of 
the wartime progressives, “One world or none!” Here and there during 
the late "forties a writer had the hunch that the choice might not be so 
simple, that there might be a third something which was neither one 
world nor none. In fairness to the analysts of that period, we ought to 
notice that the new weapon with which they were familiar, i.c., the 
atomic, not the hydrogen bomb, did not and does not have the destructive 
power to make the sort of change in the nature of warfare that would 
also bring about a change in the very structure of international relations. 
Technicians measured the power of the atomic bomb in terms of TNT, 
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showing that they thought of it certainly as a great development in high 
explosives, but not necessarily as anything more. And when people with 
a speculative turn of mind began to talk about improved versions of the 
German V.2 with atomic bombs in their noses, they were quite right 
to speak of the prospect as an international artillery duel. Terrible as were 
the new forms of warfare which they then expected, they were not of the 
order which the discovery of the hydrogen bomb brought about. We 
should also notice that though the principle of the hydrogen bomb—.e., 
the possibility of getting energy not by splitting but by fusing particles— 
was well understood as early as the middle of the Second World War, 
nobody could really be sure for quite a few years after that that the 
principle could be put into practice. In this perspective the beginning of 
the new era is not 1945, but 1952. If we want a name for it we can 
call it “the era of very cheap destruction”. 


This business of cheap destruction is the central military feature on 
which the whole strategy of deterrence and the international order that 
goes with that depends. Quite suddenly it became very, very cheap to destroy 
an enemy’s cities and economy. Until the H-bomb became operational, 
it is safe to say that the most to be expected from conventional weapons 
was a destruction of economy worth four or five times the cost of attack. 


Now take that fact, together with the fact that the cost of destroying 


an enemy’s means of attack had not decreased by anything like the same 
amount; and, moreover, that because of a coincidental and very steep rise 
in the cost of fighter-planes, the law of diminishing returns was operating: 
that is, as the proportion increased that one aimed to destroy of an enemy’s 
means of attack, so the cost per unit* destroyed would increase, and would 
do so at a steeper and steeper rate, making it evident that complete, or 
even near-complete, destruction in a short time of the enemy’s means of 
attack was quite impossible. 


Of course, it will make all the difference in the world whether or 
not one Power has the monopoly of the H-bomb or, more exactly, is the 
only Power possessing enough of them. Some time between 1953 and 
1956, there must have been a brief period when the United States was 
in this position. It will be an interesting question for some future historian 
whether the U.S. Government seriously considered making war with its 
new weapons before the Soviet caught up. But, as we know, that era 
has now passed, and the Soviet and the Western Powers together enjoy 
the doubtful advantages of what is called “nuclear plenty”. Judging by 
the British Government’s latest statement on defence, Great Britain is not 
yet independent in these weapons, and may not become so before the 
next great wave of innovation changes the strategic picture in still other 
ways. I want to stop the film for a moment at this point, where the long- 
range bomber is still the main means of delivering a nuclear attack, and 
summarise the military picture before going on to draw out its international 
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implications. Imagine that both great blocs enjoy both the following 
capabilities: whereas (a) the expected cost of destroying its enemy’s 
forces exceeds by several times the actual or expected cost of those forces, 
yet (b) the expected cost of destroying its enemy’s resources has become 
very many times less than the actual or expected cost of those resources. 
(The latter is the new capability, since Balance-of-Power systems and 
polarised systems depend upon both cost-ratios’ not straying one way or 
the other very far from unity for every Power in the system.) 


The kind of war we have been imagining is an all-out nuclear war 
between the two great blocs. What about lesser wars—limited wars with 
or without nuclear weapons, brushfire wars, “police actions” against 
subversion and revolutionary movements? As a matter of fact, it is these 
limited wars that current discussion of military and international affairs 
is really concerned with. It seems to be agreed that flat-out wars are 
pretty well self-preventing. Does the tactical weapon imply that limited 
wars are self-preventing also?; or are we hoping that they will be limited 
as a matter of policy and by tacit mutual agreement, even though there 
is not the same apparent military necessity for limiting them? Perhaps 
the Korean War could be taken as an example of a war fought with 
conventional weapons which was limited by the participants far more 
for reasons of foreign policy than for technical military reasons. According 
to Kissinger, the military on both sides are at the present moment so 
preoccupied with military technology that they have given little real 
thought to fundamental strategic doctrine (a subject, by thé way, that the 
Soviet may be the further| behind on, since until a year after Stalin’s death 
it was bedevilled by Stalig’s notorious Five-Principles strategy). If Kissin- 
ger is right, the military will probably prefer a state of affairs where wars 
are all limited by military necessity rather than one where the politicians 
have to limit them under conflicting pressures from interested civilian 
groups. I would, therefore, expect a great concentration of effort, especi- 
ally from Western military leaders, upon developing the sorts of nuclear 
weapon that would thus “automatically” limit war, and so set the stage 
for a grand deterrent situation, in which even limited wars could hardly 
break out, or, if they broke out, would not spread. 

All sorts of authoritative opinion has pooh-poohed this conception of 
complete deterrence. It seems to go against historical experience. But 
there is not much difficulty in stating what the conditions of the art of 
war would have to be. We would need conditions that, first, would make 
a likely loser far more willing to accept defeat than to extend either the 
area of struggle or the military means it was being waged with; and 
that, secondly, would make a would-be aggressor accept defeat or a very 
expensive stalemate to be quite the likeliest outcome of any form of mili- 
tary adventure. 


The layman cannot say for certain how near the world may be to 
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such a state of affairs. He may well guess that we are not there yet. The 
British paper on defence that is mentioned above is more ambiguous on 
the point than one could wish. But it suggests something very much like 
Dulles’ former doctrine of “massive retaliation”, which Britons themselves 
were the very first to criticise and to qualify. It is hard to say whether 
a warning that Britain would retaliate with H-bombs against even a con- 
ventional Soviet attack means that she would use those H-bombs against 
Soviet cities and economy. If so, then that is the doctrine of massive 
retaliation. But if the H-bomb is here thought of as a counter-force 
weapon, then Britain is putting into practice the policy of graduated 
retaliation that Dennis Healey, Air-Marshal Slessor, and Rear-Admiral 
Buzzard worked out two years ago. 


So much for the military aspect. What are its international conse- 
quences? One quite clear consequence is that a threat of flat-out nuclear 
war is not likely to be taken very seriously by a Power or bloc with 
thermo-nuclear capabilities. Paradoxically, this would mean that a lot 
more of such threats are likely to be made. As early as the Suez crisis, the 
Soviet was waving her rockets in admonitory fashion at Britain and France. 
Since then Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev have written their famous let- 
ters in the same vein to the NATO Powers. I do not wish to argue that 
these threats have had or will have no effect. In fact, they seem to have 
made the smaller NATO Powers anxious to agree to Soviet proposals for 
summit talks. But they do not have the effect that similar threats of 
war would have had in a balance-of-power situation. Once upon a time, 
such a threat would have amounted to an ultimatum. 


Suppose that I am right in believing that these threats are not taken 
particularly seriously: then how does one nuclear Power put pressure upon 
another? Obviously, the main instrument of diplomacy is now propa- 
ganda—propaganda meant, in fact, for the “grey areas”, the uncommitted 
Powers, the Afro-Asian Bloc. Hence, I think, the feeling one has that 
the Great Powers are talking to each other, but at someone else. But if 
pressure has become more a matter of propaganda power than of military 
power, what of the complementary type of international relation, the rela- 
tion of alliance? As I mentioned earlier, the forming of an alliance between 
two Powers threatened by and under pressure from a third was one way, 
and probably the best way, of countering those threats and that pressure. 
But if there is no real military alternative lying behind the pressure, will 
there be any point in meeting the pressure with an alliance that has mili- 
tary force and potential lying behind it? Remember that we have stopped 
the film at a point where bombers are still the main method of delivering 
the H-bomb, and that stopping the film is always to some degree unrealistic. 
In international affairs people’s guesses about what is going to happen ten 
and twenty years hence affect to some extent what they decided to do now. 
My analysis then would suggest that, wherever a deterrent relationship 
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prevails wholly, alliances of the old sort will not be made and old alliances 
will change their character. There may be other reasons, connected with 
statesmen’s guesses about the future, that will make it an advantage to 
belong to as big a power-bloc as possible: reasons connected with economic 
growth and, as most people now recognise, with the intellectual potential 
for scientific and technological advance. But, as far as concerns the ulti- 
mate defence of a Great Power for the next couple of years, there is a 
sense in which enough is enough. If you can “standoff” every other 
nation in the world, there is not a pressing necessity to be connected with 
someone else who can do so, too. 


We have to qualify this picture a little when we come to consider the 
possibility of limited wars, as well as all wars between Powers which still 
possess only conventional weapons. For the latter kind of Power when 
on the defensive, there is a great advantage in belonging to a nuclear bloc, 
and in being defended as part of that bloc, even—let us be quite frank—if 
part of the price of that advantage is a certain loss of national independence. 
Surely this sort of consideration must weight very heavily with the rulers 
of Soviet satellites. 


An aggressive Power possessing only conventional weapons is in a 
very different situation. Provided both the nuclear blocs wish not to be 
involved in any small war that such a Power may start, disengagement from 
either bloc will be obviously the aggressive Power’s best policy. The sort 
of alliance it is likely to enter into will be one on the old balance-of-power 
pattern. I leave it to the reader to decide whether Egypt is an aggressive 
small Power in such a position. 


If the film could be permanently stopped at this point, we might fore- 
see a world in which gradually more Powers became independent nuclear 
Powers in their own right. There would be a quite definite threshold 
dictated by its conditions of military technology, that the growing Power 
would have to cross before becoming a nuclear Power. But, once across, 
there would be no reason—in fact, there would be probably no possibility 
—of going back again. Assuming that the control exercised by a bloc over 
its constituent members would be very tight, it would seem likely that 
the process would come to an end in a very rigid world of separate, 
autarchic, nuclear Powers having very little to do with each other—a kind 
of world not unlike that in George Orwell’s 1984. 


But the drive towards innovation has prevented the film’s being stopped 
at that point. We must go on and consider the impact of the ICBM on 
this deterrent situation. The main question is, “Do these rockets offset 
the H-bomb?” Do they mean that the deterrent situation has come to 
an end? Let us break this up into the subsidiary questions, (a) “What 
happens if, in the next eighteen months, the Soviet develops a definite 
and hardly assailable lead in rocketry?”; and (b) “What happens when 
something like parity in rocketry is achieved by two or more blocs?” We 
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will further break up the first question as follows into two: (1) “Will the 
Soviet have in eighteen months a very considerable predominance in ICBM 
which the West cannot answer with IRBM?” (2) “Will she at the same 
time have the means of stopping all but a few of the West’s strategic 
bombers (some of which will be carrying air-to-ground rockets) ?” 


Unless the answer to both (1) and (2) is a decided “yes”, the Soviet 
will not be able to break down Western deterrent power on any large 
scale, though she might be’ able to scare certain uncommitted nations and 
loosely-attached aties of the West into joining her; or she may be able 
to make the West relinquish control over areas and nations that the West 
is not prepared to defend by total war if necessary. But this, again, is 
to stop the film. Might the prospect of rocket-parity drive the Soviet 
into using her predominance while she has it? We must postpone the 
answer to that question until we have examined the parity problem; but 
I am strongly inclined to think that the answer again is “no”. 


This is not to say, of course, that the Soviet will not attempt, short 
of world-scale aggressive war, to make use of her present predominance; 
it is only to say that there seem to be definite limits to what she can do. 
Now for the question, “What happens when two or more blocs achieve 
rocket parity?” 


Twelve years ago, before the H-bomb had been much thought of, sev- 
eral writers attempted to foresee the situation of two blocs each armed 
with rockets carrying atomic bombs. They argued—on their assumptions, 
I think, quite correctly’—that the result would be an armaments race to 
establish as many rocket-launching bases as possible. There is a strong 
technical argument for this conclusion. Unless the warheads have some- 
thing like the destructive capability of the H-bomb, the Power which con- 
trolled the more bases would have a decided mathematical advantage. We 
owe the mathematics to Lanchester, a British aircraft engineer of the First 
World War, who formulated what is called Lanchester’s Square Law— 
that is, that the likeliest outcome of a conflict between firing points such 
as these rocket bases would be, is for the victor to have surviving at the 
end of the conflict a number of bases equal to the square root of the 
difference between the squares of the numbers engaged on either side. As 
a matter of fact, something like this arithmetic underlay the armament 
races which preceded the First and accompanied the Second World Wars 
—races for numerical predominance in battleships, in tanks, in fighter 
aircraft, in machine-gun units and so forth. If it had also operated into 
the era of rocketry, this military arithmetic would have produced a most 
explosive international situation. The factor which seems to me to have 
prevented that is the H-bomb. The sort of inter-continental artillery duel 


2. In a paper of early 1956, fortunately unpublished, I made the same prediction, but corrected 
it, with relief, in the light of Amster’s brilliant analysis (see Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
Vol XII, No. 5 (May, 1956), pp. 159-65). 
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these writers of twelve years ago envisaged would have been a strategic 
possibility only if there had been a fair chance of all of one side’s launching 
sites or bases being wiped out before it could get in a devastating blow at 
the other side’s cities and economy. As things are, it would seem that in 
a conflict between two rocket Powers even the most thorough-going sur- 
prise attack against launching sites and bases would still leave the victim 
enough retaliatory force to wipe out the aggressor’s cities and economy, 
though not his launching sites. And this situation seems likely to con- 
tinue unless and until one side or another develops a “supreme defence” — 
a means, that is, of stopping any nuclear attacks getting through, com- 
bined with the ability to deliver such an attack oneself. 


To digress for a moment: how likely is a breakthrough to supreme 
defence? It is safe to say that at the moment both sides are seeking it as 
hard as they can; but there seems to be general agreement that neither side 
is anywhere near getting it. The line pursued, in the West at least, is 
that of the anti-missile-missile, or “contra-missile”. Strangely enough, 
advances along this line appear so far to have been used to increase further 
the advantages of the attack. That is, they have permitted the development 
of anti-contra-missiles, and of dodging devices to be attached to guided 
and ballistic missiles to enable them to cope with the contra-missile. We 
must not neglect the possibility of supreme defence based on an entirely 
novel principle; but that is a question for the concluding part of this 
paper. 

To get back to the main argument; what are my reasons for suggesting 
that the armaments race in rocketry will not be like previous armaments 
races? To recapitulate: the H-bomb seems still to be the more important 
factor in any weapon-system, and this means that a rocket Power will do 
best with no less than a certain number of launching-sites: no less, because 
if she has too few it will be physically impossible for the other side to 
build enough launching-sites to blanket hers: no more, because even if 
the other side built them right up to its physical capabilities the defending 
Power could manage with fewer sites than that number, since in a surprise 
attack a sufficient number of the defending Power’s sites would not be 
hit. Moreover, the number that each side will try to build will increase 
with its estimate of the number that the other side has built; and this 
means that, other things being equal, it will pay each side not to provoke 
the other into building more than it can help. In other words, for the 
optimum number of sites you get the maximum security. 


To sum up our account of this second wave of military innovation: it 
seems likely that its effect will be to reinforce the deterrent situation as it 
exists in the present but now-fading era of the strategic bomber. One 
qualification should be added: it seems to have become more expensive 
to join the “nuclear Powers’ club”. Though the eventual cost of an ICBM 
may be relatively small—smaller than the cost of a commensurate raid by 
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strategic bombers—yet the paraphernalia that will go with ICBM (as well as 
the contra-missiles), however limited their use may be, is going to be well 
out of the range of any but perhaps half a dozen Powers. 


Before we move on to the third stage, that of the outer-space object, 
we ought to look at the implications for disarmament of the innovations so 
far discussed. It seems to be inescapable that if there is an optimum size for 
deterrent forces at any given stage of military and international relationship, 
then the only genuine sort of disarmament would be the utter and complete 
pacifist sort. Each nation, certainly, will have strong motives for reducing 
armaments which are no longer essential. That is why we should not be 
over-impressed with American, or Russian, or British reductions in their 
conventional forces. Neutralisation provides the only other serious form of 
reducing the total amount of world armaments; and nobody, it seems to me, 
has yet shown quite conclusively how neutralisation, such as that currently 
proposed for the Germanies and Central Europe, is to be policed, at least 
without a marked build-up of tactical nuclear weapons on either border of 
the neutralised zone. On this showing the functions of an international 
organisation like the U.N. would seem to have become pretty marginal. 


I have great hopes, however, that the third wave of innovation may alter 
at least this part of a rather depressing picture. The layman is again at a 
great disadvantage in discussing the implications of outer-space objects; what 
follows, for instance, is hardly more than critical guesswork. Firstly, a system 
of satellites, televising their picture of the earth’s surface, should provide at 
least a very effective complement to scanning by means of a long-distance 
radar, and thus bring in an era of universal aerial inspection. Secondly, it 
is known that nuclear devices could be’set in orbit in such a way and perhaps 
in sufficient quantity to replace rocket launching sites on the earth’s surface. 
If such devices were also equipped with anti-contra-missiles, they would go 
even further than the ICBM and IRBM in reinforcing the deterrent situa- 
tion. What is more, they could (and, perhaps, would have to be) a press- 
button system. This feature, combined with the satellites’ powers of recon- 
naissance, would seem to make them highly suitable objects for international 
control. The very grave difficulties in the way of complete nuclear inspection 
and, perhaps, in the way of inspecting ICBM sites, should not apply to 
outer-space objects. There is already some tradition of co-operation in this 
field, e.g., the International Geophysical Year. An internationally controlled 
force of outer-space objects could be superimposed upon a world of deterrent 
Powers without any Utopian break in continuity.. So much for the technical 
possibilities. The political ones are another matter, especially the main one: 
the price which the Soviet is likely to exact for agreeing to such an arrange- 
ment. 


If there is no international control of outer space, however, I would 
expect the way to be open for a sharp acceleration of the armaments race in 
the form which it has taken ever since the Second World War—that is, as 
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a race for new types of weapon. Nothing seems to be too fantastic to be the 
object of investigation by serious and highly paid committees on either side 
of the Iron Curtain. This brings me to the last stage of my paper when 
we can speculate a little about the chance of this new armaments race’s get- 
ting and staying completely out of hand. 


One of the most marked effects of Sputnik has been to drive an 
American military establishment, which, in the person of Mr. Charles 
Wilson, has been more or less contemptuous of basic scientific research into 
a very expensive campaign of development along those very lines. Now, the 
rate of growth in fundamental science has in the last two centuries (at least 
as far as any statement about scientific growth can be meaningful) followed 
an exponential curve, which has become really steep in the last twenty years. 
The slope of that curve has resulted from an increasing expenditure of 
brains, if not of money, upon basic science—partly perhaps as a bye- 
product of an even greater expenditure in technology. Given a further 
acceleration of that expenditure two possibilities seem to be open: either 
we come to the end of the laws of nature, or the possibilities of further 
innovation, with all their consequent technical possibilities, continue to 
open up much as they have opened up before. If the first, then we should 
expect the two great blocs to arrive more or less simultaneously at each 
major crossroads of scientific discovery. If the second, then there will be 
no reason for assuming this coincidence: East and West, each maintain- 
ing scientific secrecy as far as it can, may very well fan out in quite 
different scientific directions (since neither has unbounded scientific re- 
sources), and each may thus come to a position where, though it has 
made a number of fruitful military discoveries itself, it may have every 
reason to believe that the other side has made equally significant, but 
different ones. I cannot see how in such a situation military planning 
would continue to be possible; and the deterrent situation, in the long 
run, hanys upon the possibility of military planning. The sensible course 
at that stage would be to pool discoveries, and thence to progress toward 
a system of universal inspection. But the nations would be likelier, some 
would say, to hasten further down the easier road of intensified retaliatory 
potential. Of this possible course, the analyst can point out only that 
it is self-defeating and that an end to the deterrent state of affairs, though 
highly unlikely, is not unthinkable. 





Kennan's Estimate of Soviet 


Policy ' 


By W. H. C. Eddy 
(Part I) 


I propose to discuss the first two of the Reith lectures for 1957 in 
which George F. Kennan spoke on Russia, the Atom and the West. Mr. 
Kennan is Professor of History at the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton and was American Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. in 1952-53. I do 
not propose to deal with all of the issues in the Lectures but to concen- 
trate on Mr. Kennan’s estimate of Soviet Policy which we cannot discuss 
without taking into account the policies with which it interacts. 


Let me begin by summarizing those views of Kennan with which I am 
concerned. 


Kennan notes the hostility of the Communist leaders in international 
affairs, their hostility to the United States, their playing upon any Western 
weaknesses, confusion, or division, their “unremitting efforts to undermine 
our world position, to disrupt our relations with . . . friends, to destroy 
our confidence in ourselves and the confidence of others in us, to reduce 
us, in short, to a state of isolation, helplessness and impotent in the affairs 
of the world.” He thinks many in the West are mistaken in seeing 
behind this nothing more than a primitive lust for “military conquest”. 
The military threat is a subordinate part of political warfare. 
This cannot be got over by a few talks or by merely confronting the Soviet 
with strength. The hopes of a fundamental change in attitude after Stalin, 
are now gone. So Kennan thinks we ought “to have a searching look at 
some of the peculiarities of the Russian Communist mind. . . . The 
Russian Communists have always been characterised by their extraordinary 
ability to cultivate falsehood as a deliberate weapon of policy. They began 
by adopting an attitude of complete cynicism about objective truth, deny- 
ing its value, if not its existence, declaring the lie to be no less useful and 
respectable than the truth if only it served the purposes of the party. 
Departing from this premise, they have systematically employed falsehood, 
not just as a means of deceiving others and exploiting their credulity, but 
also as a means of comforting and reassuring themselves. . . . Forty years 
of intellectual opportunism seem to have wrought a strange corruption of 
the Communist mind, rendering it incapable of distinguishing sharply 
1. This paper (now revised) was originally presented at a Residential School, arranged by the 
Department of Tutorial Classes of the Univrsity of Sydny at the W.E.A. School at Newport. 
It was one of a series, and students were assumed to have done certain specified reading inculding 
the first three main letters published in The New Statesman in the correspondence between 


Bertram Russell, Khrushchev, and John Foster Dulles. The original context explains some 
references and the scope of the paper. 
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between fact and fiction in a single segment of its experience, namely, in 
its relationship to any external competitive power . . . it is only in this 
one sector that the Communist mind is thus affected. In other respects 
it is extremely shrewd and discerning.” They are excellently informed 
about us, except about the main thing, our motivation. “The fact is the 
Soviet leaders are the first and leading victims of the abuse they have 
practised for so long on the freedom of the mind.” They do not believe 
everything they say, but “I would submit that their habitual carelessness 
about the truth has tended to obliterate in their minds the distinction 
between what they do believe and what they merely find it useful to 
say.... This is what we are up against in the mentality of Mr. Khrushchev, 
and his associates; and the implications for Western statesmanship are 
numerous and far-reaching.” The Soviet leaders can’t be argued round 
though they can be influenced by situations. Even if we could suddenly 
clear away all misunderstanding new misunderstandings would arise 
within twenty-four hours “precisely as a consequence of the congenital 
inability of our Soviet friends to see themselves and us and our mutual 
relations with any proper degree of realism.” Their policy is “out of 
accord with the obvious need of our time, one sure to produce tensions and 
dangers, inconveniences for themselves as well as for everybody else.” 


Kennan is “not particularly concerned to learn whether our Soviet friends 
could, if they wished, destroy us seven times over, or only four times”, or 
in similar multiplication of powers of destruction on our side. “Our 
problem is no longer to prevent people from acquiring the ability to destroy 
us; it is too late for that. Our problem is to see that they do not have 
the will or the incentive to do it,” and that requires more than mere 
military deterrence. 


What, then, is to be done? Kennan sees clearly enough the folly of 
summit conferences, trusting in the United Nations, coalition diplomacy, 
disarmament, or any of the common panaceas. This answer is settlement 
of issues where possible by ordinary diplomacy, and unrelenting answers 
to Communist lies, “I think,” he says, “we cannot just ignore this sort of 
thing . . . a wise Western policy will insist that no single falsehood or 
distortion from the Soviet side should ever go unanswered. .This will be 
tiresome. We do not like repetition. Bui we cannot afford to dispense with 
it. Truth does not win over error just on its merits. It, too, has to be 
assiduously propagated.” If we keep it up for years it “would exert a 
useful discipline upon the Soviet leaders.” 


That is the heart of Kennan’s position. On the face of it, there is 
something queer about it. Men who are trying to destroy us, who habitu- 
ally lie about us, are nevertheless “our Soviet friends”, whereas, in ‘any 
ordinary language they are surely “our Soviet enemies”. Furthermore, they 
are allegedly obtuse, they don’t understand us, or even their own interests; 
they lack realism. Nevertheless, these men lead a force which forty-one 
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years ago, was a small Russian opposition party. It has never won a free 
national election, but it now rules nearly 1,000 million people and might 
easily add further hundreds of millions at any time. We are bound to ask: 
who is really obtuse? Who lacks realism? Who does not understand 
whom? Kennan sometimes talks like a man capable of seeing facts. How 
can we explain these apparent aberrations?” 

If we want to understand the situation it is wise to look at the record 
of the Communist Party and to grasp its characteristic modes of behaviour. 
‘From the beginning, the Communist Party has been Messianic; its mission 
is to save the world, to take it to the next stage of historical progress. As a 
means to this end, it has always sought to gain and to hold political power. 
In practice, political power has become its supreme end. The world-saving 
theory has played the part of justifying whatever measures have been 
necessary to get and hold power. The Communist Party has always 
demonstrated extreme political flexibility because of such facts as these— 

The emphasis on professional revolutionaries or professional party 
members so that it can shift its social support with comparative ease; 

Rigid centralized discipline which facilitates change of policy; 

A moral code which subjects morality to the needs of the party. Such 
a code is exacting upon the individual, but leaves the party free to act in 
whatever way increases its power. The interests of the party itself become 
the supreme moral test. 

Clearly such a moral code means that Communist leaders will lie to 
others or to the party itself. They will do anything that increases the party’s 
power, but that means that their lying is not careless, as Kennan carelessly 
says. They lie deliberately with care: There are issues of truth in such 
situations, namely, what will, in fact, best serve the party’s political power 
—and it is this that saves Communist leaders from the mental deterioration 
which Kennan rightly associates with careless lying. 

These characteristic modes of action of Communist Parties and 
Regimes are not matters of speculation, but of the record. The Communists 
have not risen from practically nothing to their present great strength in 
a fantastically short time without an extraordinary mastery of the tech- 
niques of waging political warfare and a constant awareness that military 
force is only one instrument among many. 

Kennan is aware of the Communist mastery of political warfare, 
including propaganda, but he does not seem to have grasped what that 
means—for instance, its ability to force others to play its game and even 
to make its propaganda for it. The very name “Communist” is a misappro- 
priation which we can hardly now avoid. Communist leaders repeatedly 
2. When I say “we” (unless it means merely “one”), it means supporters of Constitutional 

Democracy. It is the interests of Constitutional Democracy which are the point of reference in 
cases of “we must”, “we ought”, “what is to be done”, “it is important (or mistaken) to do”, 


etc. Kennan seems to mean sometimes the United States, sometimes the West (apparently having 
in mind mainly the Democratic West). 
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call the countries they control “the socialist countries” and they get others 
—socialist and non-socialist alike—to accept that falsification, when there 
are few places on the globe where there is less social ownership and control 
of the means of production. What the Communist Party has secured is the 
subordination of the economy to its political power, and that is what 
it calls “socialism”. 


The Communist Party has largely succeeded in expropriating prestige or 
in shifting responsibility in such matters as the early name Bolsheviks, the 
overthrow of Czarism, the Russian revolution itself, expropriation of the 
peasants, suppression of political parties, the civil war, the foreign inter- 
vention, expropriation of the workers, the Kronstadt sailors, industrializa- 
tion, collectivization, Marxism, nationalism, internationalism, anti-colonial- 
ism, and a host of others. 

This is part of that political skill which Kennan notes about Com- 
munists. It means, in view of their great success in terms of their own 
ends, that they are not obtuse, but highly realistic. It means, too, that as 
in other cases of people who believe in the Messianic type of myth, they 


are not deterred by tensions or dangers, or inconveniences. They expect 
them, and accept them. 


A clear pattern is apparent in their unceasing struggle for political 
power: their concentration upon imposing their initiative, and, by and 
large, their striking success in doing it, in particular, their ability to impose 
their formulae. Non-Communists, even anti-Communists, make their 
propaganda for them:—Kennan writes of “Russia” when he means its 
Communist Regime; Bertrand Russell, in the New Statesman, speaks of 
East and West; John Foster Dulles repeats it. If one recognises, as 
Kennan does, that the Communists emphasise political warfare, then it 
seems logical to ask: what is their major weapon now? 


In the non-Communist world since the Second World War, Communist 
efforts have centred largely on their great “peace” campaign, and is 
striving to get people to accept their formula of “peaceful co-existence”. 
It is worth noting that they have not bothered much if it were changed 
to “competitive co-existence” or alternately to “peaceful rivalry”. The essen- 
tial conception is “co-existence”, however expressed. And once again 
they have imposed their formula. There will be no widespread clear- 
thinking about the problem until that spell is broken. It explains Kennan’s 
main mistakes in his first two lectures. If the Communists emphasise 
political warfare—and they do—then ‘Kennan, by the logic of his own 
approach, should examine just this question of co-existence, but he fails 
to do so, precisely because, in my opinion, he is himself the victim of it. 

Two questions arise:—Why do the Communists want to impose -the 
formula “co-existence” and why do people accept it? The answer to the 
first question is that they know the effects it will have and those effects 
help them to hold and extend their power, by demoralizing their opponents. 
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Once the “co-existence” formula is accepted, there are consequences which 
inevitably follow unless the spell is broken. 


1. Fascination by the Communist leaders. It is with them you set out 
te “co-exist”. They are difficult. So you pay attention to them. The frog, 
we may say, is fascinated by the snake. 


2. Corruption of thinking. Every policy is judged by its impact on the 
enemy. If it pleases him it is good; if it annoys him it is bad, because after 
all we are trying to get along with him. We become less and less capable 
of distinguishing phantasy from reality until we are reduced to a condition 
where we give away a powerful ally, add greatly to the resources of the 
enemy, smash up the alliances on which our security rests, receive in 
return our enemy’s signature on a bit of paper, and hail it as a triumph 
tor peace in our time. It actually happened in the thirties. It can easily 
happen again. 

3. As part of a froglike policy we go in for speculation on the psycho- 
logy of leaders and these inevitably involve absurdities of the type that 
Communist lying has corrupted the Communist mind, but only on one 
special subject. 

4. It becomes increasingly difficult to state the real position. We can’t 
keep on for very long, talking about “our lying friends”, “our hostile 
friends”, “our brutal, tyrannical friends”. They have to become, at the 
worst, “our misguided friends”. We close our eyes to what they are doing 
and to the increasingly hot spot into which they are putting us, and we 
concentrate on trying to soothe them. 


5. We lose the ability to distinguish between recognising an enemy on 
the one hand, and advocating war on the other, so that anyone who does 
describe things as they are is treated as a “war-monger”. Social hostility 
is switched on to truth-tellers, especially since they must say: We are 
headed for destruction. “Cassandra” (or “Jeremiah”) is an unpopular tag, 


” 


and few bother to ask: “Was Cassandra right? 


6. We forget that sound policy rests first on the needs of one’s own 
society; and insofar as it does rest on the enemy, then on the characteristic 
modes of action of his regime. 


7. We forget that the only way to avoid a hot war is sometimes to 
win a cold one. We become scared of provoking the enemy and thus we 
yield him the whole initiative. Our political thinking becomes debased. 
We assume that nuclear warfare means the end of the importance of the 
balance of power—an illusion depending in part on the acceptance of war 
as the only form of struggle. 


8. We fall for panaceas—meetings at the summit and the like. I have 
no intention of entering into the Russell-Khrushchev-Dulles correspondence 
in detail. I find, however, that I attach considerable importance to a point 
to which many others give less weight. I am thinking of the way in which 
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Russell begins his open letter, namely, “Most Potent Sirs”. Many treat 
this as a flourish, as literary exuberance, even as lightly ironical. In fact, 
the opening seems to me to be similar to my words if I say: “I take a 
grave view of Russell’s terms of address.” In a way, it is a flourish, a 
parody of a style, but also I mean it. So does Russell mean his Most Potent 
Sirs”. His letter is pointless otherwise. It assumes the power of Eisenhower 
and Khrushchev to solve the problem of war. Those three words are 
symbolic. They are false and they are servile. To exalt the political is to 
fall under the hypnosis of one illusion which a thinker true to his calling 
fights against. It is no part of a thinker’s function to beg the politician 
to solve society's problems. Russell has forgotten that the pen can be 
mightier than the sword. His function is to state what is; to expose, not to 
feed illusions, especially the illusion upon which tyranny depends. 


9. “Co-existence” literally means existence for each. The free man who 


tries to defend his freedom by supporting the existence of tyranny is looking 
for trouble. 


10. Because the Communist regimes are tyrannies, we cannot resign 
ourselves to them without backing them. They are holding down huge 


populations. Every sign of resignation on our part weakens their oppositions 
at home. 


11. A major survival problem of any democratic society is to keep awake 
to its dangers. “Co-existence” lulls vigilance. People are far more alert to 
the meaning of hostile moves if they are made by a clearly recognised 
enemy. Foreign policy has to be conducted in a large degree, at least, with 
public acquiescence, to some extent as a result of public demand. One aim 
of “co-existence” is to lull the public, keep it lulled and make it impossible 
for any realistic leadership to educate it. The public will learn the kind of 
game an enemy plays if it recognises him as an enemy—not otherwise, and 
its illusions cripple even those who do not share them. 


Such are some of Communism’s prospective gains in getting the West 
to swallow “co-existence”. Why, then, did so many in the West accept 
it? Primarily because it was carefully conceived to get at their weaknesses. 


1. The big weakness to which it appealed was the confusion arising from 
the strong desire for peace and the fear of war. From the belief that global 
war would mean annihilation sprang such slogans as “Co-existence or no 
existence”. That is on the same level of thinking as “We don’t want to 
fight, but by jingo if we do... .” It may be true that global war would 
mean the annihilation of mankind, although Khrushchev at least speaks 
as if he does not believe it. 

But whatever war now involves, “co-existence or no existence’: is 
intended as “co-existence or global war,” a statement of alternatives which 
is completely false and which debases the political thinking of the 
community. It is saying: either we resign ourselves to the existence of 
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Communist regimes or we let loose our whole military arsenal at them. 
Those, it suggests, are the only alternatives. That is the kind of gross 
oversimplification involved in “co-existence or no existence”. It is the 
abandonment of political thinking. If the Communists can fight us politic- 
ally why can’t we fight back politically? And if we do, what kind of a 
banner is “co-existence” under which to conduct such a fight? Yet this 
is what the Communists have got many in the West to accept. It is often 
said that all that is meant is that we won’t initiate a war. No doubt many 
intend it only in that way, but the fundamental point is that it says a great 
deal more than that. It rules out not only war, but any method aiming 
at the end of the Communists’ dictatorships—propaganda, politics, anything 
at all. That is one reason why it was bound to make a shambles of Demo- 
cratic thinking and policy. In dealing with an enemy whose strength 
consists largely in imposing his formulae, one would think that even if 
we could not see any trap in a given case, we would at least take the 
precaution of saying what we mean in our own words. 


2. The second weakness on which those who have pushed the slogan 
have traded has been unthinking acceptance of other Communist formulae. 
When we mean the Communist regimes we often say Russia or the East, 
or the Socialist states. Such carelessness exacts its price. It makes it possible, 
for example, to sell “co-existence” on this kind of argument:—“We cannot 


impose our ways of living on 1,000 million people. We must recognise that 
our ways and their ways are different. The people of the Socialist camp are 
entitled to their own ways of living. We must live and let live.” It sounds 
plausible, but it is sheer humbug. Of course the people concerned are 
entitled to their own way of living, but they have not got it now. They 
are held down by a ruthless dictatorship. Conducting a political fight 
against the dictatorishp does not mean imposing our ways on those people. 
It means supporting their right to their own. “Co-existence” means in 
practice that we support the dictators’ right to hold them down—because 
the existence to which it refers is that of the dictatorship. Apart from all 
that, to refrain from war is one thing, to live and let live is quite another. 
And of course it is humbug to refer to the insubordination of an economy 
to political dictatorship as socialism. 


A regime which has specialised in political warfare, as the Communists 
have, is not going to begin a war because we are “nasty” to it; or refrain 
trom it if we are “nice”. The Communists are Messianic power-seekers, 
superbly equipped with a Machiavellian political repertoire. They use force 
ruthlessly when they have their opposition so isolated or confused or 
divided or lulled that they judge it profitable. The surest way to get a 
major war is to let them gain such advantages in political struggle that 
they are sure they can win. No government in a Democratic country can 
fight them politically unless its people see them clearly as they are— 
namely, as enemies, who use certain methods. Only under such conditions 
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can the public learn from experience. But clear-sightedness is what the 
Communist leaders attack most, and it cannot be gained or retained except 
by keeping firmly in mind what Kennan recognises, but does not work 
out, namely, that they are enemies. 


“Co-existence” makes it impossible for public opinion in the demo- 
cracies to learn from experience. Its focus is wrong. Policies are judged 
by unreal standards. However, the problem is not merely a matter of 
public opinion. Governments and leaders themselves lack understanding 
of the force they confront. Let me glance at just one example. It would 
not be too wide of the mark to describe Hatta as the best-known anti- 
Communist figure in Indonesia. Hatta has contributed an article in the 
April issue of “Foreign Affairs” under the title, “Indonesia Between the 
Power Blocs.” In it he writes: 

“When a proper economic policy has begun to benefit visibly the daily 


livelihood of the people, and when West Irian is incorporated within the Indo- 
nesian Republic, the Indonesian Communist Party will lose its main weapons.” 


This reveals clearly that he has not even begun to understand the 
enemy he is dealing with, in particular, its flexibility in attack and its 
many techniques which have nothing to do with any general issues, but 
are none the less successful in debilitating a regime and its institutions. 
Plenty of other political leaders might be cited with far less grip on the 
facts; indeed, difficulty arises if we seek democratic political leaders at 
national levels who do understand the force they are fighting. 


Even if we assume competent leadership, any democratic society has 
to face the problem of conducting its foreign policy subject to a variety 
of pressures from public opinion. That undoubtedly can have greater 
advantages than any dictatorship derives from the peculiarities of its 
regime, but it does present certain problems, and Communism has learned 
a great deal about exploiting them. In the first place, any democracy will 
have a good deal “on its conscience”. The very fact that it is a democracy 
means that many sorts of organisations, people and ideas, in many spheres, 
have an influence upon policy. Democracies are bound to manifest much 
that is good; they will sometimes be high-handed, sometimes craven, some- 
times grasping, sometimes careless, sometimes high-minded, sometimes 
humbugs. Their claim to support, to critical support, rests not upon their 
perfection—neither they nor any other states approach “freedom from 
blemish”—but upon the fact that their institutions make possible the good 
life and permit channels of criticism and due processes whereby blemishes 
may be and, from time to time, are removed. Such states, also, whatever 
their defects, are capable of providing a mechanism for the organisation of 
resistance to tyrannical subjugation. Serious discontents are part of the 
normal state of any healthy democracy. A feeling of dissatisfaction and 
even of guilt on account of many actions of the state is not uncommon. 
Here is a point of pressure, a divisive factor which Communism ‘builds 
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up as a means of diverting attention from its own policies and of 
muddling its potential victims. We find people asserting that our regimes 
are “just as bad” or that “there is little to choose”, and so on. Thus we 
get statements that you and I may be interested in democracy abroad, but 
that is not true of “the so-called democratic governments. They are “inter- 
ested in profits.” Undoubtedly there is some truth in that. We expect an 
extraordinary mixture and we find it. It is true that those interested in 
profits do exercise their influence upon democratic governments, which 
do act on their behalf. But it is not true that such governments are not 
interested in democracy. ... The record of the Western democracies in 
Germany and of the United States in Japan after the war, I think, is clear 
evidence that they are interested in encouraging democracy abroad. All 
sorts of criticisms, no doubt, can be brought against what was done, and 
possibly more against what was left undone, but the general pattern is 
also clear. The establishment of self-governing constitutional states where 
once were colonies provides another instance of the same thing. Criticism 
of democratic states is certainly justified in many ways, but assertions 
that they have no interest in democracy indicate a failure to be critical— 
such assertions are simply false, gross oversimplifications which Communists 
reinforce as vigorously as they can as part of their political warfare. 


That warfare is directed also upon the question of allies. There are 
two errors to which democratic societies seem to be peculiarly liable in 
this matter—they do not like accepting allies of whom they cannot morally 
approve, or, alternatively, they accept any ally offering and then pretend 
he is morally what he is not. From the truth that we ignore moral questions 
at our peril, they pass to the falsehood that moral questions alone count 
and that view inevitably entails a host of further illusions. In the Second 
World War, Britain and France, already striving to cope with Nazi 
Germany, showed a disposition to aid Finland when the latter was 
attacked by the Soviet Union. There are delusions of moral grandeur as 
well as other kinds of delusions. We can easily persuade ourselves that 
we are armed so strong in moral righteousness that we can cope with 
any tasks, when the fact is that the society which can rest invulnerable in 
the armour of its righteousness and fling challenges to all “wrong-doers” 
is the same one which will not face up to the threat of would-be conquerors 
on the ground of its own vices, real, imagined, or exaggerated. We are 
preoccupied with our own sins when we ought to be conscious of the 
threat of conquest, partly because of the tacit assumption that if we repent 
and put things right we have nothing really to worry about. That is the 
same assumption as leads to quixotic commitments. It is also the assumption. 
underlying a bad conscience about allies. 


(To be continued in next issue) 
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Review Article 


Djilas on Communism 
By Henry Mayer 


Milovan Djilas: “THE NEW CLASS.” Thames and Hudson, 
London, 1957, pp. 214. 21/- stg. 


Djilas’ book—widely serialised, digested and translated in the West, 
and whose cheaper American edition has been freely distributed by the 
Australian Association for Cultural Freedom—may be looked at as a cri de- 
coeur, or as a propaganda tract, or as a theoretical analysis of present-day 
Communism. 


The blurb claims it is “the documentary record of a political soul in 
the agonies of intellectual liberation.” It is as a cri de coeur that it has 
been most widely and uncritically acclaimed, even by those to whom it 
must be unintelligible since they lack the necessary general knowledge of 
Marxist theory, without which much of the work does not make sense. 
But, after all, the author’s former position and present fate surely attest 
to his “sincerity.” Anyhow, it isn’t cricket to criticise a man in prison 
for political reasons. 

However, whether opinions are or are not “sincerely” held, does not 
tell us anything about their validity. To think otherwise is merely to 
echo, in a moralistic way, the Marxist confusion between origin and 
validity. Instead of judging ideas by “social origin’—which means trying 
to “derive” them from the class-position of the writer, or treating them 
as “reflecting” the class-position of a group—the notion of “sincerity” draws 
attention, in a very naive way, to their psychological origin. The Freudians, 
when they present us with ideas as “rationalisations” and thus knock the 
notion of “sincerity” on the head, do the same thing. In both cases we are 
given no information about the truth of the ideas, nor about their social 
consequences, nor about what other groups might take them up later. 


Whether those affected by ideas would be much concerned with their 
“sincerity” or “insincerity” is another issue. Probably not, if their conse- 
quences are painful and if the affected lack power to resist. People 
languishing in Siberia, or being put into gas-ovens, or sizzling on the 
electric chair, or being atom-bombed, would be unlikely to derive much 
comfort from the possible “sincerity” of those who terminate their lives. 


Nor is the fact that Djilas himself is now meeting with the fate which 
he used to impose on others very relevant. Only if one approves of what 
he is saying can one think otherwise. What would have been the reaction 
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ot anti-Communists had he, while in prison, written a book defending 
Communism ? 


In any case, as a cri de coeur, the book is so badly translated and so 
abstract that it loses all literary value. It may, however, be of some interest 
to future historians of Communist ideology in so far as it throws some 
light on Djilas’ mind. 

As a propaganda tract for the West, the work is of greater interest— 
or, rather, its wide acclaim is significant in telling us a little about certain 
types of Western mentality. The New Class marks the high-tide of the 
anti-Stalinist “left” school. Its success demonstrates once again the weak- 
ness and confusion of Western “capitalist” ideology in the face of 
Communism. 


There used to be a flood of books and articles demonstrating why the 
Russian system could not “work,” all written from a more or less sophis- 
ticated laissez-faire or from a Keynsian position, and espousing, even 
though “critically,” pro-capitalist demands. Very little interest was taken in 
the criticism of Marxism and Bolshevism from an anti-capitalist position, 
though that criticism is as old as Marxism itself. Where critics of this 
type were mentioned at all, they were treated as “utopians” who either did 
not understand the implications of their own premises, or were uncon- 
cerned with the problem of how to get and keep power. Their ideas and 
personalities came in handy when it was once more necessary to demon- 
strate Marx’s or Lenin’s personal intolerance, but were of little interest 
as such. 

All this has changed. Criticism of the U.S.S.R. operating with ideas 
lifted “from the left” is now all the fashion. It is generally carried out 
by people, who, to say the least, have little sympathy with socialist aspira- 
tions. Earnest Ph.D. candidates, with generous grants from American 
foundations, are producing endless volumes which, for the first time in 
respectable well-bound books published by University Presses, “evaluate” 
the achievements of the Mensheviks or Social Revolutionaries, resurrect 
the memory of Kronstadt and the Workers’ Opposition. Arguments origin- 
ally used by Anarchists, syndicalists, “ultra-lefts,’ and socialist heretics 
such as Rosa Luxembourg, now form, in suitably disguised and watered- 
down versions and emasculated of their anti-capitalist content, the staple 
diet of Western scholarly and textbook writers about Russia. 


Writers not in the least concerned with, or actually in favour of, 
classes in the West, who would show the need for profits and incentives 
here, are horrified about Russia’s “new class” and about the lack of 
egalitarianism there. 


Conservatives suddenly discover the glories of violent opposition to 
Communist authority and praise anti-Communist revolutions. They 
demonstrate at length that, after all, there is a class-struggle (in Russia). 
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Thus they take a leaf from the book of the Communists, who have always 
encouraged “subversion” abroad whilst opposing and suppressing it at 
home. The vital difference is that our Conservatives—by which I mean 
anyone defending the status quo irrespective of its content, and which 
would hence include e.g. members of the A.L.P. who stand for party 
“solidarity’—while they hate conflict, have as yet much less power to 
suppress it. 

Djilas is, on the surface at least, as yet far removed from a Conservative 
position. His ideology is utterly muddled, being a mixture of vague 
attachment to “democratic socialism,” of belief in the potential rationality 
of man, of elements of Marxism and of faith in the power of ideas. 


This confusion comes out in many ways. Perhaps the most striking 
example is his repeated warning that any pursuit of abstract and grandiose 
aims in politics must end in tyranny, as contrasted with the last chapter, 
which is supposed to show the inevitability and desirability of the “unifica- 
tion of the world.” Having lost faith, to some extent, in “the Proletariat” 
as a carrier of history, Djilas has merely exchanged it for faith in “man” 
and “world unity.” He does not see that if once one admits—as he does— 
the importance of variety within a country, one ought at least also ask 
whether various unevenly developed national states are not also a bulwark 
of freedom. One is reminded of John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty, where 
variety and experiments are praised within a given country, where we 
are specifically told that it is a bad thing if all change together, and yet 
where the implication is that all countries will or ought to move in the 
long run towards a similar way of conceiving freedom. With Mill, pro- 
gress consists in the “self-development” of man, with Djilas it rests on 
the development and increase of the productive forces. 


Djilas refers repeatedly to “irresistible social laws,” yet warns us of 
the futility of the Communist claim to know these laws, and of the 
dreadful things bound to happen when people believing in such laws come 
to power. He can adopt a quasi-Popperish view of social engineering, 
combined with reliance on the “invisible hand”; “Great ends” are 
achieved “more or less spontaneously” as the by-product of concentrating 
on “the small everyday means in sight.” Simultaneously, the industrialisa- 
tion of underdeveloped countries through revolution is presented as 
inevitable. 


What impact the book has made in Yugoslavia, and especially in 
Poland, I do not know. Generally speaking, it would probably most 
directly affect the intellectuals. From the evidence, such as it is, we have 
of the demands and attitudes of the ordinary Soviet citizen, I would guess 
that even if the book could circulate in some form or other there, its 
central stress on freedom of thought would not make a.great impact. 
Djilas makes an important point in stressing the connection between 
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“freedom” and what seem to be’ major demands of the Russian man- 
in-the-street, i.e., more consumer goods, less interference in private lives, 
but he makes this point in much too abstract and arid a manner. For 
propaganda, the issue would have to be presented in a much cruder 
pragmatic manner. It is of course possible that Djilas’ points will be taken 
up by intellectuals and writers with some freedom, e.g., the Polish ones, 
and in a vulgarised and popularised form will have a more general effect. 
Whether, even if this were so, this would in turn force the elite into 
further concessions is another question. 


By and large, this is a book written by an ex-Communist intellectual 
for Communist intellectuals. While there are constant references to “the 
workers” and “the people,” no attempt is made to show that Djilas’ 
demands are in fact theirs. And the concept of “the people” becomes more 
and more reified as we go along, ending in a general model of “man.” 
Once again someone has discovered “man’s essence,” and, not very sur- 
prisingly, this turns out to coincide with Djilas’ main demand—“the desire 
for freedom.” It is tyranny over the mind—brilliantly described—which 
is the worst form of tyranny, touching “the essence of man.” It “strikes 
at the very thing in the human being which is perhaps most peculiarly his 
own. Tyranny over the mind is the most complete and most brutal type of 
tyranny; every other tyranny begins and ends with it.” 


Now quite apart from the fact that statements of this kind simply 
treat “tyranny” as something external to and imposed on “the mind” 
and cannot account for the internalization of social sanctions, some- 
thing which Djilas later recognises when he refers to the importance of 
“self-censorship,” it seems clear that a Yugoslav peasant or a Russian 
member of a collective farm wouldn’t make much of them. It is significant 
that Djilas talks a lot about “man,” but very little about the peasantry. 
His central thesis—that Communists, acting through the “new class” or 
party oligarchy, carry out a belated industrial revolution in underdeveloped 
countries—would require the most careful examination of the problems 
of the peasantry, of agricultural development. But he concentrates on indus- 
trial development, and indeed his description of Communist society is 
phrased very largely in terms of “the new class” and “the people,” the 
latter being in turn either identified with “man” tout court, or with 
“the workers.” 


What now of social theory? From that point of view, there is nothing 
new in Djilas. His two central points are that the Communist party 
oligarchy form a “new class,” and are “owners” through their control of 
the state apparatus and their monopoly of ideology. The historical function 


of Communist regimes is to increase productivity, to carry out a compressed 
industrial revolution. 


1. R. Bauer, A. Inkeles, and C. Kluckhohn: How the Soviet System Works, Cambridge, Mass., 1956. 
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The first point can already be found in the writings of Bakunin in 
1874, when he maintained that it would be the ex-workers, the “socialist 
scientists,” who would be the new ruling class. This notion was taken up 
and somewhat expanded later on by the Polish writer Waclaw Machasky. 
In the late 30’s an author signing himself “Bruno R.” published his La 
Bureaucratization du Monde, from which James Burnham—who may 
also have been influenced by Veblen’s The Engineers and the Price 
System—took the notion of The Managerial Revolution. As for the 
concept of the “historical function” of the “new class,” this has been a 
commonplace in the writings of the Austro-Marxists ever since the 1920’s, 
especially in the work of Adler. The predominance of “politics” over 
“economics,” which is another of Djilas’ themes, was clearly outlined in 
articles by Hilferding in the 30’s. 


Stated more fully, Djilas’ thesis runs roughly as follows: 
1. An “immutable” law compels societies to increase production. 


2. A rapid increase in production in Russia could not be brought 
about by endogenous groups tied to the old social system or representing 
the interests of foreign capitalists. 


3. The Bolshevik party took over the function of carrying out an 
industrial revolution. 


4. The party had to build a new social system from scratch. The only 
way of doing this rapidly was by the greatest possible material and intel- 
lectual centralisation of forces, iron discipline, and tyranny. 


5. Tyranny was inevitable as long as industrialisation lasted. 


6. The pretended aim of the party, socialism, constantly clashed with 
its actual functions. 


7. The core of the party, the political bureaucracy, forms the new 
social class. It throws some crumbs to other strata of the bureaucracy. 


8. The new class, through its control of the state, has the rights of 
profit and control. It distributes national income, directs economic develop- 
ment, sets wage rates and in doing so protects and increases its own 
privileges. 

9. Thus, through its political control, it is in fact the “owner” of the 
means of production: “He who grabs power, grabs privileges and indirectly 
grabs property.” 


10. The more the idealistic ends of the party became impossible, the 
more reckless became the means used in trying to achieve them. 


11. Industrialisation has now been achieved. The principal aim and 
“essence” of Communism now is power, which is needed to maintain 
the privileges of the new class. But at the same time Communism has 
created the industrial basis for the abolition of despotism. 
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12. The world is irresistibly moving towards unification. The new class 

and its policies of autarchy are one of the main obstacles to this and will 
not be able to survive forever in isolation. 


These central points are illustrated by chapters dealing with the char- 
acter of the revolution, the New Class, the Party State, Planning, Tyranny 
over the Mind, Means and Ends, and National Communism. Of these, 
the chapter on the economy, which stresses the disguised unemployment, 
corruption, waste of manpower and losses through autarchy, and parts 


of the chapter on Tyranny over the Mind (especially p. 133) are the most 
interesting. 


The book is full of statements incredible in their naivety. For instance, 
in arguing that the bureaucracy has subordinated the economy to political 
goals and has encouraged those branches of industry which would enhance 
its own power internally and externally, Djilas has to meet the standard 
argument that if there had not been such a stress on heavy industry, Hitler 
would have conquered Russia. He replies that guns and tanks are not 
the only thing that matters—which is true but platitudinous. Then: “If 
Stalin had not had imperialistic aims in his foreign policy and tyrannical 
aims in his internal policy, no grouping of Powers would have left his 
country standing alone before the invader.” (p.116.) While it can be 
argued convincingly that Stalin’s foreign policy and the tactics of German 
Communists were two factors (among many others) contributing to the 
rise of Hitler, it is hard to take Djilas’ statement seriously. 


Or take the way in which Djilas deals with the problem of incen- 
tives. “The new class may be said to be made up of those who have special 
privileges and economic preference because of the administrative monopoly 
they hold.” Djilas no longer believes in the withering away of the State, 
and he notes that “necessary administrative functions” may co-exist with 
“parasitic” functions in one person. His criteria of class are both privileges 
and control. He states that members of the new class get larger incomes 
and more privileges “than society should normally grant for such func- 
tions.” But from a writer who correctly stresses the gigantic tasks which 
confronted the party, who shows the novel character of this type of 
belated industrial revolution, who claims that terror was both necessary 
and justified for a long period, one can demand some explanation how to 
begin to discuss whether differential rewards are “necessary incentives” or 
“privileges.” What criteria would be relevant in arguing about what such 
a novel society would “normally” grant? 


It is impossible here to discuss all of Djilas’ points. I shall make a 
few remarks about two: The relation between Communism, coercion, and 
rapid industrialisation; and the analysis of the “new class.” 


As to the first, Djilas takes over the standard Marxist view: As long 
as a ruling class increases productivity, it is “necessary” and hence “justi- 
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fied”; when it becomes a fetter on the development of the productive 
forces, it becomes “superfluous” and its coercion is no longer “justifiable.” 


Now Djilas’ central contention is that, in the main, the new class 
has achieved industrialisation. (e.g., pp. 14, 21-2, 31, 33, 36): “Having 
achieved industrialisation, the new class can now do nothing more than 
strengthen its brute force and pillage the people.” (p. 69.) As long as 
industrialisation “lasts” Communist tyranny is inevitable and justified. At 
the same time, Djilas presents the revolution and the developments immedi- 
ately following it as inevitable. 


Firstly, what does it mean to say industrialisation has been “achieved” 
or “achieved in the main”? We are back to our old friend, Marx’s “matur- 
ity” of the productive forces and the concept is completely arbitrary (as it 
could be shown it was with Marx), unless we are given, and accept, some 
norm against which, even in the roughest manner, “maturity” or “indus- 
trialisation” can be gauged. Hence an intelligent defender of present-day 
Communism could accept Djilas’ basic premise and merely say that since 
industrialisation has not yet been “achieved” the “new class” is still “neces- 
sary” and “justified.” 


Secondly, “industrialisation” is, of course, a multivocal term, a weasel- 
word. All the same, perhaps there would be fairly wide agreement that 
Russian industrialisation did not seriously begin till about 1928. What then 
was the “function” of the party before that period? What was the “justifi- 
cation” for terror then? What, up to now, has been the worst period of 
terror took place in the 30’s, during.the period of most rapid industrialisa- 
tion—but on Djilas’ view it was precisely then that no protest would make 
sense. And what since the 30’s? Is there no more “industrialisation” ? 


Thirdly, Djilas notes in passing that in some countries which had 
already begun to industrialise, Communism was imposed from the outside. 
In those cases it is supposed to be not the “need for rapid industrialisation” 
but the “very nature” of Communism which accounts for totalitarian 
control. Now there is no doubt that the original ideas of Marx, Lenin’s 
development and/or distortion of these ideas, and what Communists actu- 
ally did, all “have something to do” with the character of Communist 
control. But what one wants to know is the relation which is being posited 
between these (and any other explanatory) factors. One would also like to 
know whether the seizure of power by a party which then becomes a “new 
class” and which has a Communist ideology is the only way of carrying 
out rapid industrialisation. Djilas declares that “The increasing role of 
government in the economy is especially characteristic of the countries 
which until recently were colonies and semi-dependent countries, without 
regard to whether they have a socialist government (Burma), a parliamen- 
tary democracy (India), or a military dictatorship (Egypt)” (p. 203). But 
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he does not explore the possible implications of this remark, nor does he 
refer to the case of Japan. 


In some respects Djilas has fetgorten things which Marx said which he 
might have remembered. He seriously underestimates the extent of coercion 
which accompanied the industrial revolution in the West. He does not 
deal with the Marxist contention that unemployment and control from 
above in the factory seriously limit the political and intellectual freedom of 
“the masses.” Whatever may be the merit of that point, it raises an import- 


ant issue, and at least shows that it is very superficial to think of coercion 
mainly in terms of political control. 


When we come to consider the nature of the “new class”, Dyilas does 
not escape the’ difficulties other writers have had in discussing the class 
structure of the U.S.S.R. The party is the core of the new class. But since 
party members in fact fill the most important administrative positions, one 
cannot really draw a line between a “political” and “administrative” new 
class. The new class is seen as both a “narrow and closed” stratum of 
monopolists (p. 45) and as being “created from the lowest and broadest 
strata of the people and (being) in constant motion” (p. 61). Within the 
new class there is a core of “all-powerful exploiters and masters” (p. 47). 
But their total power turns out to be limited by (1) incomplete control 
over the peasants (p. 63); (2) the mood and movement of “the masses” 
before which they must retreat (pp. 64, 67); (3) concessions to individual 
strata (p. 67); (4) “the dissatisfaction of millions with everyday details of 
life” (p. 99); (5) the costliness of certain forms of exploitation, e.g., slave 
labour (p. 111). Perhaps these confusions are due to Djilas’ view that no 
“complete” theory of Communism is possible until after it has matured. I 
don’t know what a “complete” theory of a social phenomenon could mean. 
In any case, Djilas quotes Russell as having, in 1920, “accurately noted the 
essence of Leninist, or Communist, dogmatism.” 


Whatever definition of “class” one picks, anyone who talks about a 
“ruling class” in the U.S.S.R. is faced with answering at least two ques- 
tions: How does that class perpetuate its class position? To what extent 
is its higher living standard countered by a greater chance of being purged, 
imprisoned or shot? One need not adhere to Max Weber’s conception of 
class in term of “life chances” to realise that it would be worth investigating 
the comparative severity of sanctions and the chances of these differential 
sanctions being applied to various strata. To take the crudest example, if 
the chances of an “average” exploited underdog surviving a given period in 
the regime should turn out to be much Setter than the chances of an 
“average” exploiting top-dog doing so, if, in addition, this becomes institu- 
tionalised, then one cannot simply continue talking in terms of the “privi- 
leges” of the top-dogs without also considering the chances of their surviv- 
ing to enjoy their privileges. 
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To Djilas, the “new class” must lie the more it departs from its original 
ideas. It is now barren of ideas and its leaders are mediocrities. There can 
be no important scientific discoveries under its rule, since these would imply 
a changed view of the world by the discoverer. Hence they would endanger 
the party’s ideological monopoly. 

Now, apart from the question whether the ideological monopoly is in 
fact quite as important as Djilas tends to believe, there is his soothing 
identification of freedom with creativity, and of suppression with lack of 
creativity. This, of course, in turn tied up with his image of the “essence” 
of man, who demands freedom and is essentially creative, and I have 
suggested that this is a projection of Djilas’ personality. (That, in itself, is 
no evidence against it.) 


At any rate, the relation of freedom to creativity is a very complex 
one. At the moment we do not know enough about society to specify the 
conditions under which freedom will lead to (a) increased creativity and 
increased knowledgeable choice between alternatives, (b) choice being felt 
as a confusing burden and consequent withdrawal into conventionalism or 
apathy, (c) choice becoming a burden and surrender of it to a leader, 
charismatic or other. 


It is also worth noting that science, art, philosophy and rhetoric can 
flourish without broad social and political freedoms (e.g., Greece in the 
Sth century B.C., the Roman and German empires). Certain art forms still 
flourish in the U.S.S.R., e.g., ballet. And it is doubtful whether “the new 
class” is really unable to control things which imply or lead to a “changed 
view of the world”’—one would guess that the Sputniks would do so at 
the popular level. 


In any case, even if the Russian elite has no new ideas of “basic” 
importance, it can certainly attract vast masses of people by the appearance 
of such ideas in the short run, it can dramatise its slogans (e.g., in the field 
of foreign policy) rather effectively. Whether the ideas which emerge under 
Communism are “creative” or not, is another matter—one would have to 
examine rather critically the whole notion of “creativity,” which seems to 
me to be related to certain teleological assumptions about “progress”. 


There is, however, one point which Djilas’ book makes pretty effec- 
tively: He does show that, whatever be the precise nature of the present 
Russian elite, it is not a “distortion,” but arises out of the very system itself. 
One can no longer treat it as an accidental bureaucracy which somehow 
can be cut out, after which the original ideas would shine forth in their 
pristine purity and would be embodied in the sort of society socialists 
originally aimed at. 


I have said nothing about Djilas’ basic notion—shared by many who 
would disagree with him on almost all other points—that given (a) a 
ruthless ruling class, (b) rapid industrialisation by that class, one can then in 
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some way balance terror vs. industrialisation. However that argument be 
stated—and usually the time-element, ic., will there, or won’t there be 
jam for all in the “long run”, is included, it can make sense only to those 
who subscribe to some version of the felicific calculus. I do not. I do not see 
any way in which one could start with a balance sheet containing on the 
debit side so-and-so many people terrorised, imprisoned or liquidated, and 
on the credit side so-and-so many tons of steel, etc., produced. Hence, 
whether with or without complications, e.g., the consideration of the stand- 
ard of living of the people who, had industrialisation not taken place, 
would not have been terrorised, or would have been terrorised in a different 
way, the uses made of the steel, the allocation of the scarce jam to-day and 


the less scarce jam to-morrow, this type of discussion seems to me to be 
utterly futile from the start. 
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Reviews 


“AGGRESSION AND WORLD ORDER.” Julius Stone, 
Maitland Publications, Sydney, £2, 226 pp., including 
Appendices and Index. 


This is Professor Stone’s second major work on international law and 
organisations concerned with the prevention of war. Its point of departure 
is the definition of the concept of “aggression” for such purposes. The 
author shows that through the history of the League of Nations, and more 
particularly of the United Nations, attempts at securing a definition which 
will command even appreciable majority support among the nations have 
failed. He shows that this has been due not simply to the determination 
of certain powers to retain war as an instrument of national policy, but to 
institutional, policy and linguistic difficulties, appreciated by both small and 
great Powers, which the author considers insuperable. He accordingly 
suggests that the use of this concept should be abandoned, and that instead 
peace-preservation should depend upon judgments of a whole situation in 
which the major emphasis is on preventing not aggression, but situations 
threatening the peace. The analysis of “aggression” is accompanied by a 
wide consideration of the organisation of the United Nations, the present 
world balance of power, and the possible use which an Afro-Asian-Com- 
munist-Latin bloc might make of its potential majority in the U.N. 
Assembly, if the latter replaces the Security Council as chief world 
policeman. 


To some extent the work is an essay in special pleading by a man with 
a profound interest in the fortunes of Israel. The footnotes (which are 
voluminous and bring in a vast range of world literature) more than the 
text indicate this preoccupation. Israel’s case can be generalised to cover 
the position of several other nations, notably the United Kingdom, but one 
wonders whether the implied attempt at justifying the Anglo-French- 
Israel invasion of Egypt in 1956 has not influenced the argument to an 
undesirable extent, and produced some lack of balance in its presentation. 


The author’s proposition that international law cannot afford rigid 
definitions of “aggression”, because it lacks other means of producing 
“Justice” as between States, should lead to the conclusion either that war 
must remain an instrument of national policy or that the authority of the 
United Nations must be rapidly extended so that it can legislate to achieve 
“justice”. The author does not clearly indicate which conclusion he prefers, 
though he rather hints at the first; thus he seeks to show that the Charter 
does not confine “just war” to physical self-defence and action authorised by 
the U.N. (Incidentally, he might have quoted the contrary opinion of Dr. 
H. V. Evatt, who is in person part of the travaux preparatoires). A defini- 
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tion of “threat to the peace” would be if anything harder to achieve than a 
definition of “aggression”, an enquiry into an alleged threat would require 
extended proceedings, and an international authority seeking to act by 
reference to that concept is likely to be inhibited from resolute and prompt 
action. But the onset of nuclear war has shortened the time in which any 
sort of action by international pressure can be exerted in order to prevent 
what might be literally the final catastrophe. 


If we are to concentrate on altering the international order as required 
to achieve justice, then some radical changes in the constitution and num- 
bers of representation of the U.N. would be required, but Professor Stone 
draws back from suggesting any such measures. One wonders whether 
Professor Stone’s statement of the relative strength of voting blocs in the 
U.N. (p. 162) is altogether realistic. In practice, the Afro-Asian bloc can 
depend on only 18 “rock-ribbed” supporters, and many of these have their 
differences with the Communists. It is certainly the case, and has always 
been the case, that a substantial U.N. Assembly majority can be gained 
to support a less-developed State which wishes to pursue a policy of 
“economic aggression” against the investments or supplies of States such as 
the U.K. and the U.S.A. But this issue, though important, is by no means 
the whole content of international relations, and it is a subject which— 
leaving apart the specific issue of Soviet Communism—lies well within the 
ordinary range of political differences within as well as between States. 
Professor Stone’s preoccupation with the Middle East situation has led him 
to put undue emphasis on “Afro-Asian” or “colonial” issues. These are not 
the major causes for doubts about the authority of the United Nations and 
its ability to prevent war. Nor has any “aggression” or “threat to peace” 
situation yet produced the sort of log-rolling or bloc-voting to which 
Professor Stone objects; the Suez decisions may have been wrong, but they 
were “on the merits”. The critical issue is whether the U.S.S.R. and Com- 
munist China can ever be brought within the scope of an international 
organisation, while the world contains important countries that have not 
adopted Communism. If there was any possibility of the Communists 
abandoning their aim of world revolution by whatever tactic currently 
appears best—if co-existence “in good faith” could exist, and not merely 
Leninist-Stalinist co-existence, I doubt whether Afro-Asian or Middle East 
problems would-much impede the search for a definition of aggression. 

I would also question Professor Stone’s frequent statement that 
“aggression” is important in domestic law only, as grudgingly conceded in 
footnote 39, p. 130, so far as it plays an ancillary role in judging a plea of 
self-defence. Most “peace preservation” cases in municipal law come before 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, are reported if at all by the stunt press, 
and are little studied by academic lawyers; they involve aggression situa- 
tions in many forms, the simplest being charges of assault and battery. Even 
in the civil law, “trespass” is a basic concept. Most early legal systems had 
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strict liability for harm-doing, with rigid penalties or compensation tables 
permitting no inquiry into the individual circumstances of the harm. The 
preservation of order was as much as the law could try to achieve; yet in 
those times as now in the international community, there was no concep- 
tion of a legislative power to achieve justice. It may well be dangerous to 
carry this analogy into the international field; perhaps to-day we should be 
able to deal with both aggression and justice, instead of re-tracing as 
between nations the long and painful history by which primitive law, with 
its rigid concepts, was moralised and individuated. But the analogy does 
not help Professor Stone’s argument that an aggression concept is unneces- 
sary. Professor Stone also relies to some extent on the analogy of municipal 
law concepts such as “due process” under the Constitution of the U.S.A. 
These analogies are of doubtful assistance. A statute has continuous 
operation, and part of the difficulty of applying “due process” conceptions 
arises from the complexity of the relations which the statute continuously 
affects. An armed attack by one country on another is much more like the 
relatively short-lived, isolated events which are the concern of domestic 
criminal law. Moral judgment of the latter events is certainly a matter of 
great difficulty and complexity, but if the policy of the law is in the first 
place to prevent or punish by reference to the event, then it is concerned 
only to isolate what constitutes that event, and this is a simpler task. 
Similarly, with the problem of aggression as between States. I agree with 
the author that moral judgment should be suspended until after the event. 


It is doubtful whether small States like Israel, or Australia, are likely 
to benefit or lose more from a wide consideration of the circumstances in 
which they commit or encourage violent action. Where does the inquiry 
stop? The Israelis complain, with reason, about Arab aggression short of 
war, but the Arabs complain, with reason, about the very creation of Israel. 
Patient endurance of economic aggression, and astute development of 
alternative resources, may be better than any modern war; if so, rigid 
prohibitions of aggression are desirable. 

These and other questions which one may raise through the various 
steps of Professor Stone’s intricate and acute reasoning need not prevent 
agreement with a great deal in his concluding chapter. Many of those who 
share some of his valuations (in particular, who justify the Anglo-French- 
Israeli action of 1956) conclude that the U.N. should be abolished or aban- 
doned, and that only the manipulation of balance or deterrence matters. 
Professor Stone, on the contrary, urges greater efforts at achieving a just, 
or at least a tolerable, world order, and he is prepared to admit that justice 
(like aggression) may be so incapable of definition that the tolerable is all 
we can hope to achieve. 

GEOFFREY SAWER. 

Canberra, 

April, 1958. 
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“THE DOUBLE PATRIOTS, A STUDY OF JAPANESE 
NATIONALISM,” by Richard Storry. (Chatto & Windus, 
London, 1957, pp. 335- 25/--) 


“Double patriots” is the term the author has adopted to label the 
ultra-nationalists of Japan in the ten years preceding Pearl Harbour. A 
“double patriot” is credited with the possession of twice the normal 
inheritance of patriotic sentiment. To a Western liberal of the time they 
must have seemed to have less than half the normal inheritance of 
common humanity; their actions for him often verged on the ludicrous 
and so provoked his contempt. Yet such contempt was dangerously 
misplaced. For in the tradition of Japanese society, particularly as that 
tradition was presented in literature and the theatre, giri (“duty,” “obli- 
gation”) had inevitably to triumph over ninjo (“human feelings”). So, 
if the acts of the ultra-nationalists appeared theatrical, they were certainly 
influenced by the theatre and its historical themes. 

The Japanese are perhaps little behind the Chinese in consciousness 
of their own history and can easily feel that they are part of a pattern 
extending back to remote ages. Thus their conformity to an historical 
mystique, their “obligation” can absolve them of responsibility as indivi- 
duals for their acts. The acts of the extreme nationalists, murder or 
attempted murder, were not of any importance, only the motive behind 
them. This is very apparent in the trials of the culprits, which were con- 
ducted in a manner fantastic by Western legal practice. For example, 
after Lieutenant-Colonel Aisawa Saburo had “on an impulse from on 
high” slain Major-General Nagata, Director of the Military Affairs Bureau, 
at the Ministry of War on 12th August, 1935, the tribunal, by permitting 
an endless examination of Aisawa’s motive, allowed him and his counsel 
to turn the trial into a platform for the expression of revolutionary 
sentiment. 

The Aisawa case, if the police view, “in the final analysis it seems 
that there was nothing planned behind the scenes”, quoted by Mr. Storry, 
is correct, well illustrates his final conclusion that “it would be a distor- 
tion of the facts to interpret the political history of Japan, in the decade 
between the Manchurian incident and Pearl Harbour, as the product of 
a single grand conspiracy. Nevertheless, the plots and “incidents” that 
have been discussed in this book conformed very broadly . . . to the same 
general design.” If Mr. Storry by “design” means “pattern” rather than 
“plan”, as he presumably does, the description is appropriate. For to a 
considerable extent both the extreme nationalists and the liberals who 
failed to oppose them, appear to have felt themselves caught up in the 
inevitability of Japan’s destiny. The words of the liberal ex-Prime 
Minister Wakatsuki on 5th November, 1941—he was arguing against 
war—may provide an unintended epitaph for the Japan of this period: 
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“If it is necessary for the preservation and self-defence of the Empire, 
we must rise to arms, even though the country be reduced to ashes and 
though we can foresee defeat.” 


An extensive use in this book of the enormous material assembled 
by the International Military Tribunal for the Far East and the lengthy 
Saionji-Harada Memoirs, compiled by Baron Harada, secretary to the 
last “elder statesman,” Prince Saionji, as well as Japanese and Western 
secondary sources, has not revealed, any more than other studies have 
revealed, any persons or groups who can satisfactorily fill the réle of 
major villain. There was, as Mr. Storry has shown, and this is the main 
achievement of his book, a high degree of division and unco-ordination 
within the nationalist and patriotic societies, within the army with its 
Kodo-ha and Tosei-ha factions, who disagreed on the subject of the chief 
enemy. There was division within the government between the War and 
Foreign Ministries, division between the army and the navy which seems 
generally to have had a more moderate and realistic attitude, and between 
the government and the Emperor’s court advisers. There was, too, a 
quite remarkable amount of what can only be called insubordination in 
the attempts of junior officers to stampede their seniors, in the army’s 
successful actions to commit the nation in the Manchurian and China 
“Incidents”, in the conduct of Oshima, ambassador in Berlin, to join Japan 
to the Axis. Yet all worked within and succeeded in heightening the 
climate of “patriotic” opinion. The moderates for the most part made 
the hopeless attempt of “riding the tiger”. The Emperor and the aged 
Saionji stand out as honourable exceptions, but their positions afforded 
them little power of effective opposition. 

Mr. Storry suggests, though he cannot be said fully to have analysed, 
the reasons for the “pervasiveness of ultra-nationalist thought during the 
nineteen-thirties’—“the political immaturity of the Japanese people as 
a whole”, “the tradition of a matchless kokutai” (embodying the sense of 
Japanese uniqueness and divine mission), “the acute economic consequences 
of the World Depression”. It might have been valuable also, though no 
doubt difficult, to have considered to what extent the converse of “Jap- 
anism”, anti-Western feeling, the lingering resentment at the “invasion of 
the Western world”, was a positive factor in the ultra-nationalism of this 
time. 

Mr. Storry’s work is, however, more a descriptive than an analytical 
study. Yet in presentation it is too much the Ph.D. thesis to be satisfying 
to the non-specialist reader. He has as yet an imperfect understanding of 
the use of footnotes. In many places these outdo the text; many should 
form part of the text. There is some weakness, too, in the selection of 
aetail. A great many persons and groups appear once only in the narra- 
tive (as Mr. Storry might have observed from his carefully prepared index): 
they add very little to the exposition of the theme and they certainly mar 
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its clarity. Similarly, it is unnecessary in a book addressed to the general 
reader to persist in using Japanese designations for societies, etc., when 
these have been reasonably translated on their first occurrence. Though it 
has these faults of presentation, particularly from the general reader’s view- 
point (and Far Eastern specialists surely do need to avoid writing too 
much for each other only), this book is a well-documented and useful 
addition to available reference works for this period. 


A. R. DAVIS. 


Charles P. McVicker: “TITOISM: PATTERN FOR 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM.” Macmillan, Lon- 


don, 1957, pp- 332. 


This is a rather pedestrian account of the internal evolution of Yugo- 
slavia since 1950. 

After an introductory part tracing the main developments from 
1945-1950, the author deals in considerable detail with the major economic, 
agricultural, political, social and legal reforms since 1950. The book con- 
cludes with some chapters on ideological developments. 

The institutional chapters are lucid and useful summaries. But when 
it comes to anything in the field of ideas, the limitations of the card-index 
method of research are but. too apparent. The general comments are 
usually both naive and platitudinous: The “overriding inconsistency of 
Marxism” is “the belief that man lives by bread alone”. “The present 
Titoist social democratic state [is] an ‘autocracy of Marxist Jesuits who hope 
some day to convert the entire Yugoslav people to their creed and thereby 
to wash away the most glaring sin in their system of government—the 
complete lack of the essential political rights of the individual.” “It is not 
unusual that men who exercise total power within their own realm reach 
the stage of saying one thing and doing another.” 

Dr. McVicker sees Titoism as a pragmatic synthesis between Marxist- 
Leninist elements and those parts of Western “humanism” which the 
regime could afford. The regime has both standard Communist and non- 
Communist elements. This is certainly a novel and profound analytical 
conception. One might perhaps also have expected a clear account of how 
far the “liberal” elements really count. and some reasons why they were 
adopted by the leadership. But the author does not display much interest 
in the causes for the partial “discovery of the individual as the vital 
element in society”. 

As the sub-title proclaims, the book treats Titoism as the “pattern for 
international Communism”. To McVicker Titoism is an entity, though he, 
of course, shows quite clearly that it is in part merely a form of nation- 
alism. He gives no good reasons for supposing that there will be a single 
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model for other Communist countries, or that that model will be “Titoism” 
as both a nationalist and, in part, anti-cdogmatic movement. He does not 
show that any necessary connection exists between the two aspects. It may 
well be that other countries might, under special circumstances, also stand 
up to the U.S.S.R. But would they, therefore, also achieve somewhat more 
“humanist” regimes? 


HENRY MAYER. 


“TASK FOR GIANTS” An Expanding Commonwealth: 
by The Hon. Patrick Maitland, M.P. (Longmans Green and Co. Ltd., 
London, 1957.) 


Ten sovereign states belong to the Commonwealth: with what service 
does their membership provide them? None of the conventional answers 
(a foreign policy and defence association; a trading area; a currency area; 
a common citizenship; a cultural community) is satisfactory, because in 
no case does the service provided, to the extent to which it exisis, organ- 
ically depend upon the Commonwealth connection. Think away the Com- 
monwealth (i.e. the declarations of the ten states that they belong to it, 
and recognise its head) and these links survive, as, indeed, most of them 
have survived in the case of Eire. What, then, is the importance of the 
form and pomp of Commonwealth? The answer is that it is the form 
and pomp itself. The essential service with which membership of the 
Commonwealth provides the ten states is a set of symbols which are 
meaningful to opinion within them, and which their governments may 
deploy for the purposes of foreign, and more especially of domestic, 
policy. The symbols of Commonwealth are interpreted quite differently 
in different of its parts; and the price of a Commonwealth which con- 
tains and satisfies Mr. Patrick Maitland along with Mr. Bandaranaike, 
Mr. Strydom along with Mr. Nehru, is that the common symbolism— 
the symbolism of Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Communiques and 
Queen’s Christmas Messages—should be essentially ambiguous. It pro- 
vides a skeleton around which each citizen of the Commonwealth may 
weave, within the limits imposed by his own grasp of the world, what 
patte.n he please. 

Mr. Patrick Maitland’s pattern is that of a Conservative romantic 
(though it is not in detail representative of either Conservatives or 
romantics). If the tendency of Left opinion in England has been to see 
the contemporary Commonwealth as a departure from the empire, even 
as an atonement for it, the tendency of the Right has been to see in it 
the continuation of the empire, its fulfilment and vindication. It is to’ 
convince us, and himself, of this continuity—though he does not say so— 
that Mr. Maitland is perhaps most concerned. He sets out tu do this by 
showing two things: that the old empire was like the new Commonwealth, 
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and that the new Commonwealth is like the old empire. In the first 
part of his book, dealing with the past, the pre-1947 empire is presented 
as containing the central principle of the Commonwealth, viz., consent: 
it grew largely by the voluntary accession of its periphery to a reluctantly 
imperial metropolis, ever ready to shed its mantle by the grant of self- 
government. In the second part, dealing with the present, the multi- 
racial Commonwealth is presented as having the essential attributes of the 
empire, viz. size, unity and self-sufficiency. We are given a map of the 
world with the Commonwealth shaded in; and the figures for area and 
population. There it is, much the same as it was before. The pursuit 
by its members of different and sometimes conflicting foreign policies may 
give an impression of disunity; but in reality it is ‘more intimate than a 
mere aliance’ and its common citizenship and habit of exchange of secret 
information render it ‘a distinct theme in world affairs, with a certain 
community of mind and practice.’ It can, Mr. Maitland thinks, survive 
on its own resources, and it can play the role, if not of a third force, of 
a ‘third interest in world politics’, and may even, owing to the dispersal 
of its resources, be better equipped than the United States and Russia 
to survive in a nuclear war: when Europe, the British Isles and North 
America are destroyed in the first onslaught, the Commonwealth may 
continue the struggle from the Indian Ocean, provided only that the Royal 
Family had been removed to safety in the Southern Hemisphere. In the 
final part of his book, Mr. Maitland deals with the future (and here he 
gives us his chief message: the bounds of the Commonwealth must be 
set wider still and wider). Eire, Burma and the Sudan must return to 
the fold; the nations of continental-Europe, and even such countries as 
Japan, many of whom, it is hinted, are eagerly waiting at the doorstep, 
though somewhat shy about knocking, may be admitted to the club, 
though only after they have a period of probationary membership, at the 
end of which they may be blackballed if they do not measure up to the 
standard of conduct required. 


This is a book written less to investigate a subject than to satisfy 
an impulse and sustain a myth; and it would be tedious to list all its 
errors. The errors, about the history and present character of the Com- 
monwealth are many fewer than those contained in the contrary myths 
emanating from the directions of Asia and Africa. But some cannot be 
allowed to pass. The Commonwealth countries have recently played their 
international roles primarily as members of regional blocs, Nato, Anzus, 
Seato, Africa-Asia; for Mr. Maitland, each country, in doing so, is carrying 
the flag for the Commonwealth as a whole, and thus this development is 
significant only as evidence of the expansion of the Commonwealth’s in- 
fluence over foreign powers; in fact, as everybody knows, it represents the 
contraction of the Commonwealth as an international personality to a 
point where it is sometimes scarcely discernible. It is a wild exaggeration 
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to say that Commonwealth pressure on the United States and China saved 
the peace in Formosa and Indo-China. Most importantly, and very sur- 
prisingly, Mr. Maitland greatly under-estimates the importance to the 
Commonwealth of the power and leadership of Great Britain. He believes 
that Britain, by a programme of mass migration, and of agricultural 
development, should reduce her population to thirty-fve million, and 
abandon industrial primacy within the Commonwealth in favour of a 
balanced economy. He believes that in the event cf the nuclear devasta- 
tion of Britain, the remainder of the Commonwealth would not only 
survive, but still recognise itself as the Commonwealth. It is true, of 
course, that British power has declined both in relation to other major 
powers, and in relation to the other members of the Commonwealth. But 
the cohesion of the Commonwealth still lies, above all, in the bilateral 
relations existing between Great Britain and each of the other members. 
On any measure—trade, the flow of capital, the flow of students, visitors, 
ideas, the acceptance of leadership, the expectation of initiative—each 
overseas Commonwealth country is infinitely more aware of its links with 
Britain, than its links with any other Commonwealth country. This 
primacy of Britain in the Commonwealth has weakened in the postwar 
world; but this is to a large extent the measure of the weakening of the 
cohesion of the Commonwealth itself, and is not a reason for abandoning 
it altogether. 

Parts of the book, like Mr. Maitland’s plans for expansion, can only 
be called silly. But if what I have said is correct, it is one of the main 


purposes of the Commonwealth to enable men like Mr. Maitland to write 
books like this. 


HEDLEY BULL. 





